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Writing, and Making Western Quaker History... 


“One who reads history must also see that it is not simply an account of events in the 
past. The reader is in it, for history is an unfolding creation. He too is making history 
and should feel his involvement in the total drama....We are one with those who pre- 
ceded and those who will follow us. If we are not aware of this we shall be like people 
who do not know where they are going because they do not know where they have 
been.”—Errol T. Elliott, Quakers on the American Frontier, Friends United Press, 
Richmond, Indiana, 1969. 


“The story of Quakers in California is, of course, just beginning.” —David LeShana, 
Quakers in California, Barclay Press, Newberg, Oregon, 1969. 


A Ithough thirty years has passed since these words were written, they haven’t lost 
their relevance. As Friends Bulletin celebrates its 70th Anniversary, and as we stand 
poised on the threshold—or brink—of the 21st Century, it is fitting for us to reflect 
deeply on where we have been, so that we can discern more clearly where we need to go. 

It is remarkable to consider that the two most significant books about Western Friends 
were both written by Quakers who are part of the pastoral tradition. To date, no unpro- 
grammed Friend has written a comprehensive history of the independent Western Quaker 
movement. Therefore, it seems appropriate (and perhaps long overdue) for us to begin 
writing our own history, in our own way, as a corporate exercise. For this reason, the 
Board of Friends Bulletin approved an ambitious new undertaking—a commemorative 
book project, which we will begin this year and hope to complete in time for Yearly 
Meetings in the summer in the year 2000. To do so, we need your help (see p. 10). 

It also seems fitting to dedicate this issue to Anna and Howard Brinton. As most of you 
know, they are, in many ways, the spiritual grandparents of Western Friends. Both were 
extraordinarily gifted academics, with a deep understanding of religious and philosophi- 
cal thought from diverse traditions. From the 1920s-1936, Northern California Friends 
gathered at the Brinton home and laid the foundations for unprogrammed Quakerism in 
the West. Friends for Three Hundred Years has become almost our Bible. 

We are grateful to Ed Brinton and his sister Catharine Cary for supplying us with the 
pictures and anecdotes about their illustrious parents (see p. 22). In future issues, we will 
hear more about the Brintons and other noteworthy Western Quakers. 

During the upcoming year we plan to devote a couple of pages in each issue to ac- 
counts of important events and people in Western Friends history. If you are a Meeting 
archivist, or simply have an interest in Western Quaker history, please send us interesting 
material that illuminates how the Spirit has been at work among us. Remember that you 
are not just the readers and preservers, but the writers and creators of Western Friends’ 
history! 

All in all, it looks to be an exciting year in which we will explore not only the past, but 
the present concerns of Friends—environmentalism, Native/indigenous peoples, higher 
education, criminal justice, children, and, yes, even that strangely neglected topic, Quaker 
humor. The material being submitted to the magazine keeps getting better and better as 
the editor learns to do his job, and as we are become more receptive to one another and to 
the Spirit. My thanks to all of you who responded to our questionnaire; your comments 
are very helpful! To paraphrase David LeShana, “the story of Friends Bulletin is, of 
course, just beginning....” 
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at Whittier, CA 90601-2222. Printed by Southeast Graphics, 12508 E Penn St, Whittier, CA 90601. 
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By Anthony Manousos, 
Editor 


O ver the past seventy years, 
Friends Bulletin has played a 


vital and at times pivotal role in the 
development of Western Friends. This 
modest little publication has reported 
Our news, recorded our minutes, cir- 
culated our concerns, chronicled our 
history, and explored our spiritual in- 


friends 


of friends 


pacific coast association Se bulletin 


January — 1947 


sights. It has challenged, consoled, 
enlightened, delighted, and at times 
exasperated us. 

In this brief space it is impossible 
to do justice to the rich and complex 
history of Friends Bulletin, much less 
of Western Friends. I will simply 
touch on some historical high- 
lights, present some personal 
impressions, and conclude with 
interviews of three recent edi- 
tors—Bob Schutz, Shirley 
Ruth, and Nancy Yarnall— 
who have helped to shape 
Friends Bulletin into what it is 
today. In so doing, I hope to 
convey the spirit of our ongo- 
ing effort to “build the Western 
Friends community. ” 


and purposes?” For, certainly we ail admit the 
burden of over-organization in our lives and for 
further organization to be justified it should meet 
in some measure some of the direct functional 
and spiritual needs of the groups and individuals 
that are to be its constituents. In no way do I 
presume to speak for the entire University Meet- 
ing of Friends in Seattle, but from my knowledge 
of and association with the group I should like 
to outline three main areas in which I feel a new 
Pacific Yearly Meeting could add to the depth 
and richness of the life of the Meeting. 

The most obvious benefit to ourselves—and 
to other groups, too—would be contact and close 
with other 


‘tA 


What Were the Major Concerns 
of Western Independent Friends 
in 1929? 


Not so different from today’s! One of Palo Alto Meet- 
ing’s first acts was to support the efforts of Hannah 
Erksine and other College Park Association Friends to 
oppose the death penalty. Friends of the College Park 
Association also took a strong stand against militarism: 


How Friends Bulletin Began at ’ 
‘‘We unite in the condemnation of all warfare and ex- 


press our lack of confidence in the use of armies and 
navies as instruments of justice and peace. Believing 
them to be unnecessary for the safety and well-being of 
mankind, [we] urge the citizens of all nations to strive 
for their early abolition.” 


It all started in 1928 when 
Anna Brinton “had the happy 
idea that a summary of the do- 
ings of the above meetings 
[San Jose, Berkeley, Palo Alto, 
College Park, and Los Gatos] 
might be prepared each quar- 
ter... The name Friends Bulletin 
was adopted as a temporary 
title” (FB, Jan. 1929). 


. 


—Signed by the clerks of Berkeley, Palo Alto, Los 
Gatos, and the Semi-Annual Meeting of College Park, 


: San Jose. 
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WHY A PACIFIC YEARLY MEETING? 


In considering the formation of a new Yearly taught or spoken by adults, but that had meaning 
Meeting it is quite proper that a Meeting should for me. Retreats, work camps, study and travel 
ask the question, “How will this serve our needs Projects could all be planned among the young 
people of our Pacific Yearly Meeting and could 
help to meet this very normal need of participa 
tion and growth among like-minded and under- 
standing contemporaries. 

At the Pacific Coast Association meetings this 
past August at the Pacific Oaks Friends School in 
Pasadena we all enjoyed and were thrilled by 
the number and quality of the small folks in the 
nursery school provided for them. We made 
excellent provision for those between the ages of 
two and five and they seemed to have a wonder- 
ful time. Are we as able to meet the needs of 
those from thirteen to twenty? If not, then [ sug- 
gest we give the matter real study, for that lovely 
flower-garden of children we saw last summer 
= Yale : 


Ironically, this “temporary ti- 
tle” stuck, although the original 
publication did not last long. Ar- 
thur Heeb of Los Gatos and Peter 
Guldbrandsen of Berkeley served 
as joint editors for three issues, 
and then the Bulletin was laid 
down. 

In 1934 Howard Brinton resur- 
rected Friends Bulletin as the 
official publication of the newly 
founded Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion. 


What Was the Pacific Coast 
Association? 


As many of you know, the Pa- 
cific Coast Association, forerun- 
ner of Pacific Yearly Meeting, 
was an outgrowth of the College 
Park Association, started by Joel 
and Hannah Bean in December, 


(“Highlights,” continued on page 4) 


(“Highlights,” continued from page 3) 

1889, after they were “disowned” by Iowa 
Yearly Meeting for criticizing the evan- 
gelism and dogmatism of its revivalist 
movement. Moving to California, the 
Beans settled in San Jose where they es- 
tablished a loose association of Friends 
that was supposed to be free from the doc- 
trinal divisions besetting other parts of 
Quakerdom. According to Chuck Fager, 
“in the long sad history of Quaker 
schisms, College Park was a novelty; it 
was not thought of as the nucleus of a new 
yearly meeting. Rather, its attenders were 
to retain their membership in whatever 
yearly meeting they hailed from, if any; 
College Park was to be a vehicle for joint 
worship and fellowship, rather than a dis- 
ciplinary center” (FB, May, 1998). 

Even today, Western Friends of the 
“Beanite” tradition try to keep an open 
dialogue among different branches of 
Quakerism. This has been 
evident in the work of the 
Pacific Northwest 
Women’s Theology Con- 
ference on Theology well 
as in Friends Bulletin (see 
FB, Dec, 1997). 


Independent Meetings 
The word “independent” 
as it applies to Western 
Yearly Meetings needs 
some clarification. It is 
customary for Yearly 
Meetings to start under the 
auspices of another Yearly 
Meeting, just as Meetings 
usually start as a worship 
group under the care of another Meeting. 
For the historical reasons described 
above, the situation in the West was very 
different. Pacific Yearly Meeting 
“emerged” from the Pacific Coast Asso- 
ciation, which was not under the care of 
any established Yearly Meeting. 

But “independent” also implies 
“freedom from dogma.” Glancing over the 
early issues of Friends Bulletin, one has 
inklings of how exciting and liberating 
Friends’ gatherings must have been in the 
late 1920s and early 1930s. 

Consider, for example, Carolena Wood 
who “met with a large company of Friends 
from the Bay Region at the home of How- 
ard and Anna Brinton. In her usual lively 
and vigorous manner she described the 
new school of mysticism in New York and 


% 
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told of her recent trip to Nicaragua.” Dur- 
ing her wide-ranging travels she made 
efforts to communicate with Sandino (the 
great liberationist leader of Nicaragua) as 
well as “the ablest authorities in the coun- 
try on subjects bearing on the nature and 
theory of mystical religion.” What a fasci- 
nating speaker she must have been! 

In the same issue, William Allen of 
Denver, Colorado, wrote a glowing ac- 
count of “independent meetings”: 
“Independent Meetings are of great value 
to Friends who desire to maintain a sim- 
ple, near apostolic, form of worship. 
Those who come to them can discover a 
rich, spiritual baptism and a holy, spiritual 
communion.... Independent Meetings are 
generally composed of Friends, and their 
neighbors, who are isolated from larger 
groups of Friends. Being new, they natu- 
rally have little dead wood to carry. The 
constituency of such meetings are mostly 


College Park Friends Meeting 5/2/36 — Photo by Marge Leavitt 


made up of individuals whose contacts 
with the world have tended to give them 
broader sympathies than if they lived and 
worshiped in more sectarian environ- 
ments. Under these circumstances their 
members should possess a winning mes- 
sage for every creed, tongue, and race...” 

This “winning message” has been con- 
veyed by Friends Bulletin from its earliest 
days to the present. 


The Ministry of Friends Bulletin 


From its inception, Friends Bulletin was 
seen as not merely a repository of infor- 
mation, but also as an embodiment of 
Western Friends’ spirituality, as the fol- 
lowing letter suggests: 

“My friend had been in a very unsettled 
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state of mind concerning religious matters 
for some years... She wrote to tell me that 
for two or three weeks the Bulletin had 
lain on her desk until one day she picked 
it up and read it through to the end. She 
spoke of the spirit of peace and harmony 
expressed therein and told me she felt a 
real desire to know more of the source of 
such peace. She has also said that she can- 
not subscribe to the creeds of the ortho- 
dox churches, but apparently here was a 
group of people who, whilst probably dif- 
fering on many questions, enjoyed a unity 
of thought, whose outcome was rest. My 
friend asked me the names of books from 
which she may learn more of Quaker- 
ism.” —Lila Walker, Fresno (FB, 1931). 


How Do Our Lives Speak Through 
Friends Bulletin? 


Since Phil Wells (“the oldest living 
Friends Bulletin editor’) 
has already done an excel- 
lent job of describing the 
history and development 
of Friends Bulletin (FB, 
June, 1997), I need not 
repeat his account here. 
Instead, I will touch on 
some of the articles and 
themes that “spoke to my 
condition” as I browsed 
through the collection of 
Friends Bulletin at the 
Whittier College Library. 

In May, 1944, there was 
a moving article by Ed 
Ritter’ about GPs 
{Civilian Public Service] 
and Family Organization” 
dealing with the difficulties faced by men 
in C.P.S. camps who were separated from 
their families. Despite hardships, Ritter 
concludes on a hopeful and prophetic 
note: “Probably no dramatic development 
will ever reveal the contribution that this 
CPS effort will make the future.” One 
cannot help think of how many CPSers 
became involved with the AFSC and other 
Quaker peace and social change move- 
ments, and how crucially important their 
contributions have proven to be! 

What also caught my interest was an 
article from the “golden age of AFSC 
workcamps.” Connie Carsner, a sopho- 
more at Pomona College, wrote enthusias- 
tically about an AFSC workcamp she at- 
tended in Mexico: “We discovered that it 
was up to us to transform a passive rela- 


tionship between our group and the town 
of Yautepec (Morelos) into something 
actively constructive....We found that 
material aid in the sense of manual labor 
was not, as we had thought, important in 
itself.... Physical work was important 
only in so far as it provided an opportu- 
nity for people of our cultures to know 
each other....My six weeks in Mexico this 
summer I shall undoubtedly remember as 
the most unique and memorable experi- 
ence of my college years....” (FB, Nov., 
1948). Reading this, I thought of the 
Quaker youth I take on service projects in 
Mexico. Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la 
méme chose. 

In 1951 Catharine Langston wrote a stir- 
ring article about another fine 
Quaker institution no longer 
supported by the AFSC—the 
“family camp.” As Bob Schutz 
points out in this issue, the fam- 
ily camp provided not only fel- 
lowship, but also “mental stimu- 
lation” that was extremely ap- 
pealing to the post-WWII gen- 
eration. The speaker at this 
camp was the well-known paci- 
fist A.J. Muste, whom Catharine 
described as “a man at peace 
and without fear. Wherever 
there was hope in the interna- 
tional situation, he passed it on, 
but I came away fully con- 
vinced that the world was in 
such a radical state of tension 
that only a radical solution of 
harmony can solve the prob- 
lem...” (FB, Nov., 1951). 
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Other articles that gave me food for 
thought, but which I don’t have the space 
to discuss here, include: 

e Lois Barton and Madge Seaver on the 
nature of God and theology. 

@ Teresina Havens (a Buddhist Quaker) 
on the symbolism of Easter eggs. 

¢ Kenneth Boulding on disarmament 
(May, 1958). 

e@ Leslie (“Pratt”) Spelman on his invi- 
tation to lecture at the International 
Conference of Organists in London. 

It was fun to encounter “old Friends” in 
their youthful days! It was also fascinating 
to read old epistles since they convey the 
spirit of the times and recall causes that 


cr oud," 


Theress 


DL 


Cartoon by Jake Brown, University Meeting 


How Friends Bulletin Has Grown! 


\ A } hen Ed Sanders was “chairman” of the Friends Bulletin Committee in 1947, the circulation was 
322—85 in Southern California, 33 in Northern California, 28 in the Northwest and Canada, and 
the rest “educational.” The price of a subscription for a six-page bulletin was “at least one dollar per 
year.” The current circulation is around 1500 paid subscribers, with another 300-500 distributed as trial 
subscriptions and exchanges (i.e., “educational”). 
The format has also changed dramatically. Until the 1970's, Friends Bulletin averaged 6-10 pages. It was 
unbound, and contained no photos. 
In the 1970s the number of pages increased to around 16-20 under the editorship of Bob Schutz and 
Shirley Ruth. Photos and artwork also began to appear more frequently. The Yarnalls expanded the size 
of the magazine from 6 X 9 to 8 % X 11 inches. The current editor introduced spot color on the cover. 
Friends Bulletin now averages 20-28 pages in length, with numerous pictures and art work, and is also _— 
published through several websites. But our goal remains the same: to link up Friends that are geographi- _ 
cally dispersed and to address vital questions and concerns. 


Saas 
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are still relevant. When Pacific Yearly 
met in Redlands in 1958, they were chal- 
lenged by Gretchen Tuthill, who traveled 
around the world with a concern for 
peace. “The two questions which she 
heard asked most frequently were: ‘How 
can the United States justify its continued 
testing of nuclear weapons?’ and ‘How 
can a democratic nation defend its atti- 
tudes and practices of discrimination 
against the Negro and the American In- 
dian?’” These questions were near to the 
hearts of Western Friends, as numerous 
articles in Friends Bulletin from this pe- 
riod reveal. 

Social and anti-war concerns occupied 
much of Friends Bulletin in the 1960’s, 
but the November, 1966, issue 
is strikingly original. Produced 
under the editorship of Alice 
Dart, it addressed “Friends and 
the Arts”—a concern that Mary- 
beth Webster is currently carry- 
ing. This issue is a treasure 
trove of poems and art work, 
including the cartoon below 
(which seemed to me an apt 
metaphor for Western Friends!). 

My preliminary explorations 
of the Quaker archives suggest 
to me that there truly are nug- 
gets of gold in the yellowed 
pages of this little magazine! 

To learn more about Friends 
Bulletin, and Western Friends, 
during the past 25 years, we will 
now turn to my last three prede- 
cessors: Bob Schutz, Shirley 
Ruth, and Nancy Yarnall. O 
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"The Magazine Was A Little Festier tx Those Days.." 


hen Bob Shutz became editor of Friends Bulletin in 1975, the circulation had 
dropped to 400. Within two years, it climbed to 1,400. Why this dramatic in- 
crease? 

As those who know Bob can testify, he is not a man to mince words or hide candles un- 
der bushels. Upon becoming editor, Bob made sure that each issue contained something 
unexpected and controversial. 

“One woman told me that every month she picked up the magazine to find out what that 
Schutz was up to,” Bob explained. “‘The magazine was a little feistier in those days...” 

Besides working hard to get the circulation up, Bob’s most pressing concern was mem- 
bership and reaching out to young people. He was also interested then, as now, “‘in theo- 
logical discussion which offers plenty of room for difference.”” Membership in Pacific 
Yearly Meeting had plateaued in the 1960’s, and programs for young people were in dis- 
array, so there was much to discuss. 

Bob felt a strong concern about family and youth-oriented programs because that’s how 
he came to be involved with Friends. In the early 1950’s the Schutzes started attending 
“family camps” run by the American Friends Service Committee. These camps (which 
unfortunately no longer exist) provided “mental stimulation and a place for children,” and 
were a “fine inexpensive vacation.” Bob and Marie joined Berkeley Meeting in 1961. 

In 1949 Bob was one of the founders of 
KPFA, the flagship station of Pacifica Ra- 
dio, where he remained Public Affairs 
Director for the next five years. He also 
received his Ph.D. in economics from UC 
Berkeley in 1952, where he also taught 
business in three departments: business 
administration, speech, and economics. 

After his stint at Friends Bulletin, Bob 
went on to start a Social Order pamphlet 
series for Pacific Yearly Meeting. Its titles 
include his own “Friendly Business,” Jim 
Corbett’s “Sanctuary at the Faultline,” and 
Jack Powelson’s “Facing Social Revolu- 
tion.“ By far the most famous was Mar- 
shall Massey’s “The Defense of the 
Peaceable Kingdom,” which helped 
launch the PYM Committee on Unity with 
Nature in 1985, and Friends Committee 
on Unity with Nature in 1987. 

In 1986, the environmental magazine 
Earthlight was founded, with Bob as one 
of its prime movers. 

Bob is also author of the The $30,000 
Solution, wherein he finds that “if we di- 
vided equally all of the unearned income 
that comes from rent, interest, profits, 
capital gains, inheritance, etc., we would 
have no poverty, no homelessness, no un- 
employment, no inflation, fewer children, 
a small impact on the environment, plenty 
of free time to do what we want, and, in 
general, a happier life.” 

No armchair academic economist, Bob 
helped to start Friends House, a retirement eres 
facility for 80 seniors in Santa Rosa. He : eae 
was also a founder and longtime resident SRE OSE 

> : a 5 And they could not hear the Word. 
of Monan’s Rill, an intentional commu- 
nity near Santa Rosa run as a non-profit 
cooperative with around 35 residents of 
all ages. Bob currently lives at Friends 
House, where he is enjoying his 
“retirement” while still actively involved 
in public affairs, family and Friends’ con- 
cerns. 0 
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FABLE-1975 


Once upon a time there was a 

Yearly meeting that cried ‘‘peace peace peace’. 
But they had no peace. 
So they began to cry “justice justice justice” 

And the hills gave back an empty echo. 


They labored and labored and labored 
And some cried “‘Love love love” 
But there were voices that said: 
What is it? 
Define it? 
Write a minute. 
Send it to the president 
Send it to congress 
Send it to the world. 
We agree 
We suggest 
We are reminded 


There were faint but discernible cries 
of Yes yes yes and 
miracle of miracles! 
The chorus grew louder — 
“T will never leave thee 
I am the way and the life 
I will go before thee — 
Fear not!" 
But there were some ears stopped up with 
semi-colons 


The inner journey was one they 
didn’t want to take. 
But there were some who knew that 
the inner journey must begin today — 
This moment is forever. : 


Release God 
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Bob Schutz in the 1970’s 


Friends Bulletin 


PACIFIC AND NORTH PACIFIC YEARLY MEETINGS OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


October, 1975 


GAGGED 


Dear Friend: 

In recent years Pacific Yearly ‘Meeting has drifted 
into a pattern in our plenary business meetings that is 
quite unsatisfactory. I hope we will reverse the pattern. 
Instead of getting minutes adopted, we should be 
struggling with assumptions and issues; that is, the 
process the committee went through, or should have 
gone through, before uniting with that minute. More- 
over, as our 1975 epistle implied, we can deal only 
superficially with six minutes, but we may be able 
to go more deeply into one or two. 

Such a process would have other benefits. We 
may be united rather than fragmented into farm- 
worker Friends, women’s liberation Friends, or peace 
and social order Friends. We will draw on that 
reservoir of love we so often congratulate ourselves 
on, for the struggle with issues will require all the 
goodwill we have. Sentimentality will not avail us. 
There is a third and most weighty benefit: yearly 
meeting attenders have become used to and reduced 
to cries of “approved” or to what looks like ob- 
struction but is really an almost inarticulate protest 
against dealing with a pre-digested minute when we 
should be grappling with the difficult issues. At the 

(continued on p. 36) 


In the life of the spirit there is no time or distance — 
So go — go with the wind — 
let it take you where it will 
for you are never alone 
go joyfully 
go well. 


You will know when you are ready — 
You will know where to go — 
You will know how to go. 


Listen 
Listen 
Listen 
As you never have before! 


— Henry Spritzgarten III 


hirley Ruth had the longest 
eC Ta O tenure of any Friends Bul- 


letin editor, serving thirteen 


BS 
Shirley Ruth ii 00% soo 


Bulletin was a great privilege 

that deepened my understand- 

m rf ing of Friends,’ Shirley ob- 

Friends Bulletin served during a recent inter- 

PACIFIC AND NORTH PACIFIC YEARLY MEETINGS OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS view. “Particularly learning 

Pee __ cron about the different kinds of 

Friends through organizations 

like =~ PFWCG" It “certainly 
changed me.” 

Shirley’s editorship also 
changed the magazine signifi- 
cantly and introduced quite a 
few “firsts.” She was the first to 
computerize production of the 
magazine. She was the first edi- 
tor regularly to introduce photographs, some of which are quite striking. She 
was also the first editor to introduce a regular editorial section, many of which 
are beautifully written essays full of spiritual insight. 

It should be noted that during much of “Shirley Ruth Era” Jeanne Lohmann 
served as associate editor and contributed many fine articles and interviews. 
Here are just a few of the outstanding articles from this fruitful period: 


OCTOBER, 1978 


Volume 47, Number 


@ “No More Walls, No More Bars... The Case for Alternatives to Prison”’ 


4m 


“Oh, the inexpressible comfort i by Patrick Dunleavy and Susanne Schmitt, Santa Barbara Meeting (June 
of feeling at home with ong another 1979) 
needing neither words nor ees . 
bs 3 e Indepth interviews, such as those with Elise Boulding (November 1979), 
~ 4 Myra Keen (April 1983), and Russian Quaker historian Tatiana Pavlova 
Wana’ SN (May 1990) 


@ Carmen Broz, “El Salvador: First Impressions” (January 1983) 


Friends Bulletin @ Many articles on Soviet-American peacemaking, such as “Mir and 


Drushba: Friends Participate in Peoples’ Diplomacy” (June 1988). 


e “Environment in Friends’ Concerns” (a special supplement from the 
Unity in Nature Committee, June 1988) 

e@ “Friends for 300 Words” in which Friends tried to sum up their theol- 
ogy/spiritual experience as succinctly as possible. 


“T haven’t retired yet,” she added in a letter. “I have continued to write 
and take an active role in the education and care of my first great- 
grandchild, welcome three Laotian-American great-grandchildren whose 
refugee mother married my son Chris. I was also asked to work part-time as 
a care-coordinator (case worker) with frail, homebound elders in a commu- 
nity-based program in Bernal Heights. I live in a senior apartment complex 
near the center where I work. Some of my neighbors are my clients. We’re 
a racially diverse group which manages to live in peace together and to care 
for one another when needed.” 

She concludes with a phrase that could sum up her work as editor: “T feel 
in my own life the expansion which we are told is occurring in the universe. 
Our hearts expand as well when we are faithful to our own spiritual jour- 


s ‘ 3 2 a eee ney.” 
Fr iends Her letter is signed with “loving greetings to all my friends in our three 
a | Nu cl ear I ssues yearly meetings with gratitude to all of you.” 


Dear Friend, the feeling is mutual! 
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PACIFIC, NORTH PACIFIC, AND INTERMOUNTAIN YEARLY MEETINGS 
OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


The Yarnalls: Partners in Publishing 


Volume 60, Number 7 April 1992 


66 hen I was hired in 1991,” 

Nancy Yarnall explained, “the 
Friends Bulletin Committee knew that 
they were getting a team. Wayne and I 
did the magazine together.” 

Wayne and Nancy worked as partners 
on the magazine for five years. Nancy did 
the editorial work—soliciting and editing 
manuscripts—while Wayne took care of 
the business side of the publication. He 
set up a computerized database, did some 
of the layout, and managed the computer. 
Wayne brought considerable knowledge 
and expertise to this job since he had run 
his own computer software company 
called Why Systems in Redmond, Wash- 
ington, for six years or so. 

Nancy became a Friend because of 
Wayne, a birth-right Quaker whom she 
met in Fairbanks, Alaska, in the late 
1960s. They were married in 1968 in 
State College, Pennsylvania. They moved 
to Virginia, where Nancy joined Goose 
Creek Meeting in 1970. In 1973, she and 
Wayne moved briefly to Arizona and at- 
tended Pima Meeting. They then moved 
to Bellevue, Washington, where Nancy 
joined Eastside Meeting in 1974. 

During this period Nancy did a lot of 
personal writing—including a couple of 
unpublished children’s books—and was 
involved with Friendly Woman when it 
was produced out of Seattle. 

Becoming editor of Friends Bulletin 
was “one of the best times of my life,” 
according to Nancy. She enjoyed “getting 
to know Friends, seeing their work, and 
then later having a real face to go with 
the signature.... It was exciting to be part 
of such a large group of Friends.” 

One of the most challenging parts of 
her job was “incorporating the voice of 
all Friends that the magazine was respon- 
sible for, making sure that as many as 
possible were reached, and making sure 


that it truly was the magazine 
of the West.” 

During Nancy’s tenure, 
Friends Bulletin ceased being 
a Pacific Yearly Meeting 
Committee and became in- 
corporated as a non-profit 
organization so that it could 
truly represent all three 
Western Yearly Meetings. 
While she was editor, the 
magazine also changed in 
size from 6”x9” to 8 1/2” by 
Lis. 

Some themes covered dur- 
ing Nancy’s tenure were 
youth (two issues—with re- 
sponses from young people), 
the business meeting, CPS 
camps, Outreach, and Quak- 
ers and Education. Other is- 
sues resulting from addresses 
at yearly meetings included 
“Maintaining Our Spiritual 
Base in Busy Times,” “The Hurt of One 
Is the Hurt of All,” “Creating the World 
We Yearn For,” and “Quaker Witness in 
a Technological Society.” Issues com- 
memorating special anniversaries and 
other Quaker groups were also meaning- 
ful. 

Nancy explained that being editor of 
Friends Bulletin “deepened me spiritu- 
ally. It helped me to be clear that I really 
am a Quaker and to see that this is where 
I am supposed to be.” 

In her final editorial, Nancy referred to 
the Mary, Martha, and Jesus story. She 
said, “Martha serves food to Jesus while 
Mary sits at his feet, listening to his sto- 
ries. I feel that ve been like Martha, 
serving up literary food, all the while lis- 
tening to Jesus and Mary talking. [ve 
gotten much from both serving and lis- 
tening.” 


Guatemalan Workers 


Unity, Our Legacy for the Next 


500 Years 


Nancy is currently clerk of ministry and 
oversight in her Meeting (Corvallis) and 
also is clerk of Willamette Quarter. She 
says her “‘secular job” is as a secretary for 
the local Methodist Church. 

Wayne is currently clerk of the house 
and grounds committee and has enjoyed 
helping to make Corvallis Meeting more 
accessible to persons with disabilities. He 
is also very pleased that his daughter 
Becky is doing well at Portland State, 
majoring in Women’s Studies. Son Bruce 


seems to be in his element as a Quality 


Assurance Analyst for a small software 
company in Portland, Oregon. 


Those who wish to find out more about 
the Yarnalls can check out their personal 
website at www.peak.org/~yarnall. 
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Commemorative Book Project: 


70 Years o 


A REPORT BY THE EDITOR 


What Is the Commemorative 
Book Project, 
and Why Is It Needed? 


f a newcomer to Meeting, or a young 

Friend, asked you, “How did Quaker- 
ism get started out here in the West, and 
what have been some of the highpoints in 
our history?” what would you reply? 

If someone asked, “What are Western 
Quakers seeking?” how would you re- 
spond? James Baldwin once said, “To 
know what you want, you have to know 
who you are. And to know who you are, 
you have to know where you have been.” 

Finding out “who we are” and “where 
we have been” will be task of the com- 
memorative book project. This project 
will chronicle the history of Western un- 
programmed Friends, as reflected in 
Friends Bulletin and in our Meeting rec- 
ords over the past seventy years. It will 
contain: 


e Stories of noteworthy Friends 

e Accounts of significant events, such 
as Quaker involvement in important 
social movements and issues 

e Histories of Monthly, Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings 

e Historic photos and other docu- 
ments 


This book will not be a narrative history 
written from a single viewpoint, like 
David LeShana’s or Errol Elliott’s. 
Rather, it will be an attempt to assemble a 
corporate history—with input from as 
many different Friends as possible. 

In the process of putting together this 
corporate history, we will also assemble 
for the first time records from all three 
independent Yearly Meetings in one loca- 
tion—the Quaker archive at Whittier Col- 
lege. This will be an invaluable resource 
for a future historian who wishes to write 
a comprehensive or analytic history of 
Western Friends. 


THE EFFECTS GF ISTH CENTURY 
REVIVALISM CON WESTERN QUAKERISM 


Fonrsond iy 


D Elton Tueblocd 


How Can You Help? 


If you are your meeting’s historian/ 
archivist, begin assembling relevant mate- 
rial to send. Historic photos and docu- 
ments (duplicates, or photocopies, not 
originals, please!) along with histories of 
meetings and of noteworthy Friends are 
especially needed. Please note that space 
in the PYM archive room is limited, so 
before sending masses of material, please 
contact the editor (see inside cover for 
phone, address, and e-mail) and describe 
what you intend to send and how much 
space it occupies. 

If you have a leading to be part of the 
editorial committee, please contact the 
editor as soon as possible with a short let- 
ter explaining your interests and back- 
ground. We hope to assemble an editorial 
board of approximately a dozen Friends 
from each Yearly Meeting (for a total of 
36). The responsibilities of the editorial 
Board will be: 


e To solicit historical material 

e To read and screen manuscripts 
for inclusion 

e To assist with fundraising 


estern riends 


Quakers on the American Frontier and Quak- 
ers in California, the “classic” historical stud- 
ies of Western Quakers, precede and therefore 
do not discuss the formation of North Pacific 
and Intermountain Yearly Meeting. Pioneer 
Families in Whittier [California] was recently 
published by the Whittier Historical Society 
and focuses exclusively on the early days of 
the only Western community founded by 


It is important that Board members have 
at least one or two of the following quali- 
fications: 


e Knowledge of and experience with 
the history of Western Friends 

e Skills in writing, editing, archives, 
and/or historical research 

e Fundraising expertise 


Each Board member must attend his 
or her own Yearly Meeting in 1999 since 
that is when crucial editorial decisions 
will be made under the guidance of the 
Spirit. 

At the end of the year or early in the 
year 2000, at least two Board members 
from each Yearly Meeting will be invited 
to Whittier, California, to make final se- 
lection of materials. 


When Will the Book 
Be Available? 
Our plan is to complete this work by 


the summer of the year 2000 and make it 
available at Yearly Meetings. 
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By Marybeth Webster, 
Grass Valley 


yrrrer 


ws 


he truth will out! 

While schools are 
cutting out the arts as 
“frills,” Art is crying to 
be used and cherished 
in? “the” “Socicty= sor 
Friends. Grassroots ex- 
amples of the inspiring 
expressions of creative 
vitality are showing up, 
faltering, rising again, 
growing stronger. 

Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting has its Fellow- 
ship of Quakers in the Arts whose stated 
purpose is to nurture and showcase the 
literary, visual, musical, and performing 
arts within the Religious Society of 
Friends for purposes of Quaker expres- 
sion, ministry, witness, and outreach 
(adopted Twelfth month, 1996.) Using 
this “Mother” fellowship as a model, a 
movement is afoot to create a Western 
“Sister” FQA. 

Grass Valley, CA has a women’s art 
collective that gave art exhibits in a 
nearby barn/studio for three Fall Quarter- 
lies. They sent a traveling exhibit to Chico 
Meeting, and to AFSC’s Pasadena gallery. 
A viewer told them of FQA. They were 
invited by FQA to show at FGC last sum- 
mer. 

A sign-up sheet for interested artists at 
PYM in August gleaned 20 names. Sey- 
eral responded to a poll indicating interest 
in meeting together to share work, to do 
art together, to help each other and find 
ways to deepen and nurture artistic out- 
reach and restoring the Arts Worship 
Time where poets, story tellers, dancers, 
authors, musicians enact the spiritual/ 
creative link. 

At a visionary Interest Group October 
17 at Fall Quarter, we spoke to the que- 
ries: How does being a Quaker impact 
your artmaking? and How would an asso- 
ciation of Friends in the Arts support you, 
your work, your spirit? 


AS 


NL 


\ 
\ 
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Responses: 

“I abuse myself with the old Quaker 
attitudes toward art as frivolous. I’m not 
feeding the poor. Conflict of interest— 
I’m feeding me! How do I justify what I 
have to charge for my woodwork? It 
would be so useful to have a forum that 
feels art is not anti-Quaker. I have to work 
hard on my spirituality in order to be true 
to my art.” 


“We need a group who does something, 
brings it forth. Many would be interested 
if they knew about it.” 


“T’d like a place to show our art to each 
other, to encourage children—my son is 
an artist—to be part of putting together 
shows, maybe on an annual basis. There’s 
a part inside me that tries to discourage 
me from doing art (my family’s attitude). 
An art group would strengthen me.” 


“Tt’s hard to sell your work for what it’s 
worth. Old voices say art is a hard task- 
master. The same creative spirit that rises 
up in worship is the same in my studio— 
the same quieting, centering, allowing the 
Spirit to flow.” 


“There was a 25 year gap between be- 
ing a youngster painting madly and the 
finding my way back with The Artist’s 


Wi 
SF GA KS 


“Living ina Refugee Camp” by Trudy Myrrh Reagan 


u yf 


Way. The two times I’ve 
danced in Meeting I was 
being encouraged to ex- 
press my message for 
worship in movement. It 
would be helpful to have 
a group of people who 
would offer encourage- 
ment. Everything around 
us is pushing art down, 
trivializing it.” 


“My mother probably 
had our same artistic 
gush. She clawed her 
way into computer de- 
sign, made velvet rose 
wreaths at home. She 
had to put food on the 
table. It was inspiring to see her do even a 
little. She got cancer, couldn’t work, made 
stuffed animals for craft fairs, got press 
notice. The message: this is fabulous, joy- 
ous work but if it’s looking good, you die. 
It’s taking a long time to accept that I’m 
an artist. It’s a challenge to wake up every 
day and say ‘I’m an artist.’ To spend the 
time and do the work, you use Quaker 
attributes of focus, discipline, acceptance 
of who you are, getting the ‘me’ out of the 


” 


way. 
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This small Interest Group dreamed of 
joining together to publicly articulate the 
spiritual connections we find in our art, of 
becoming Traveling Friends under con- 
cern to share art, of creating PYM exhib- 
its and performances to include all ages, 
of experiential interest groups at every 
Friends gathering. 


Action: To create a West Coast roster 
with mini-biographies of working artists 
among us, to fit the arts into next quarterly 
meeting and to plan for PYM 1999. As 
way Opens, we aspire to show our colors, 
sing out. 


For information, write or call Marybeth 
Webster, PO Box 2843, Grass Valley, CA 
95945, (530)477-6419. (Comments from 
non-artists are invited.) 
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Charles Wallace — Photo by Carl Campbell 


By Charles Wallace 
Los Osos Meeting 


E very young man in America faces a 
life-shaping decision as he approaches his 
eighteenth birthday. His 
government requires him to 
register for Selective Serv- 
ice (the draft). The purpose 
of this law is to expedite 
the call up of young men 
when they are needed for 
military service. 

Although the Selective 
Service Act makes provi- 
sion for a young man to 
request classification as a 
conscientious objector, 
there is NO provision on the Registration 
Form to include such information. 

Non-registration can lead to serious 
penalties, prosecution and, if convicted, a 
heavy fine, and even prison. Currently 
there is no enforcement of this section; 
however, it could be placed into effect at 
any time. There are provisions that no stu- 
dent loan funds, where the institution ac- 
cepts federal funds, can be given to an 
applicant without proof of registration for 
the draft. 

Advisors of young men, including mem- 
bers of the traditional Peace Religions 


HOW TO BE 
A CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 
IN TODAY'S WORLD, 
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(such as Friends), suggest 
that even if you are not 
sure, but want to keep the 
option open, that the reg- 
istrant write with a black 
inkiy telt-tip pen: 
CONSCIENTIOUS OB- 
JECTOR across the face 
of the registration card. 
Make a copy of the com- 
pleted card, and be sure 
the date can be read. This 
can be sent through the 
mail. For additional pro- 
tection, you can place the 
card in an envelope and 
send it by certified mail 
to yourself as a record of 
the date you indicated 
your request to be classified asa C.O. 

I was a C.O. during World War II and 
helped establish a counseling service 


“[Wallace’s] book provides a fascinating account of a 
personal experience with conscientious objectors and the 
military that most Americans know little or nothing about. 
It could be a real help to young men to dramatize the 
necessity of developing a philosophy before being 
confronted with registration, draft, or enlisting.” 


—Adrienne Swenson, founder 


Peace and Justice House Santa Rosa, California 


through the Ashland Oregon Peace House. 
I would be glad to respond to questions 
sent via e-mail to my address: cwal- 
lace @fix.net 


Charles Wallace graduated 
from Whittier College, Cali- 
fornia, and earned an Ed. D. 
at the University of Southern 
California. His thirty years in 
the public schools of Califor- 
nia ranged from classroom 
teacher/coach to district su- 
perintendent. He completed 
his career as Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at Califor- 
nia State University, Sonoma. 


“Do you know enough to enlist?” 
A new brochure available from AFSC’s National Youth and Militarism Program examines 
the promises of military recruiters and recruiting ads and contrasts them with the realities of 
military service. The brochure offers tips on dealing with recruiters and addresses questions 


like: 


eWill enlistment help me achieve my goals? 


eAm I willing to give up control? 


eAm I willing to kill...and be killed? 


eDo I have other options? 


This brochure should be useful to programs that have contact with high school or college 


age youth. 


To order copies, contact the AFSC at (215) 241-7176 or by e-mail or WAN. Individual 
copies are free. For 10-49 copies, our price is $.15 per copy. For 50 or more, the price 
drops to $.10 per copy. We hope to hear from you. 
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Heroes Are 


by Dan Pens 


H eather and I recently 
celebrated our anni- 
versary. Eight years we 
have been companions 
along the journey of life. 
And though we are One in 
marriage, we each follow our 
own paths, too. 

For eight years I have written 
articles for the Prison Legal News; 
the last four as PLN’s co-editor. 
Heather and I were married in March of 
1990. Two months later the first issue of 
PLN (10 hand-typed, photocopied pages) 
was mailed to 75 people. 

What a coincidence in timing. On our 
wedding day, PLN was but an idea and 
not yet a part of my life. 

In the first year of our marriage, 
Heather landed a job at Fircrest working 
with developmentally disabled (DD) 
adults. Later she transferred to SOLA, a 
state agency that man- 
ages assisted living 
group homes for DD 
adults in the commu- 
nity. She has worked 
with DD adults in as- 
sisted living situations 
ever since—another 
coincidence in timing. 
And for the eight years 
since, we have each fol- 


Heroes of the Heart 


Dan’s wife Heather writes: 


“Dan is editor of a magazine called Prison Legal News (PLN). It has 
approximately 2,600 subscribers world-wide, including many law li- of it. Their dreams, 
braries and lawyers. They have also published a book called The hopes, and then their 


ered segments of society are pris- 
oners and the developmentally 
disabled. 

Both of these popula- 
tions live mainly in state- 
run institutions. Both suf- 
fer a lack of freedom— 
albeit for very different 
reasons—and both lead 

sheltered and _ controlled 

lives. The quality of those 

lives is greatly affected by the 

level of training, professionalism, 

and compassion offered by their 
state warders. 

I felt a calling to PLN, in part, because 
of my ability to write. However, what at- 
tracted me most was the opportunity to 
enter a media niche that was at that time 
all but empty. PLN is the “alternative me- 
dia” behind bars. Its pages reflect not only 
my voice, but the voices of countless im- 
prisoned writers. And collectively, PLN’s 
writers give voice to the lives and struggle 
of nearly two million imprisoned people. 

Martin Luther King Jr. 
once said: “Riot is the 
voice of the unheard.” 
From the years of experi- 
ence and accumulated 
knowledge about prison 
life, I know how utterly 
true this adage is. Prison- 
ers do not riot for the fun 


Heather Yancey Pens and Dan 
Pens—Photo by Heather 


most basic needs are de- 


lowed separate careers, 
neither of which were 
part of our lives when 
we married. 

I am struck both by 
the similarities and dif- 
ferences in the work 
that Heather and I do. 
We both followed a 
calling to work with 
disadvantaged, disem- 
powered populations. I 
remember Heather tell- 
ing me about one of her 
first training sessions. 
Her instructor told the 
group of trainees that 
the two most disempow- 


Celling of America, which is the best of PLN articles over a seven-year 
period. 

“Dan is also an excellent musician. He is researching the possible 
making of a CD from tapes he makes playing the keyboard from his 


cell. 


“He’s a terrific facilitator of AVP (Alternatives to Violence) work- 
shops. He does very well in putting into action his Friends’ belief that 
“there is that of God in everyone.” He has tremendous empathy and the 
ability to put himself into another’s shoes. 

“He has a wonderful spirit that has developed and blossomed over his 
17 years of imprisonment. It’s hard to see this spirit being crushed un- 
der the weight of so many years of imprisonment and the prospect of 13 
more years since the parole board very rarely paroles anyone any more. 
They have refused to parole him based solely on his crimes—not on all 
he’s made of himself since then. He and many others like him could 
give so much to the world if they were paroled....” 


nied. Their collective 
struggle for human rights 
is smashed, their spirits 
broken, their voices 
quelled. And then—only 
then—does their collec- 
tive pain and frustration 
erupt in riot. 

Many of the DD adults 
Heather works with are 
non-verbal, the rest have 
limited speaking ability. 
Their voices, therefore, 
remain largely unheard. 
They live their lives con- 
fined in a prison infi- 
nitely more restrictive 
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than a “correctional institution.” Unable 
to communicate their most basic desires, 
they often suffer the pain and frustration 
of unmet needs. And they, too, erupt in 
riot. Though their riot is often confined 
within the bounds of their own psyche, it 
sometimes manifests in fits of “bad behav- 
ior.” 

When Heather and I visit, we share sto- 
ries about respective work experiences. It 
is then that I am most aware of the differ- 
ences between her work and mine, a dif- 
ference in scope, and in recognition. 

I touch the lives of thousands, though in 
a limited way. Once each month PLN 
readers receive a 24-page magazine. They 
read it with keen interest, and often with 
delight. But, after all, it’s only a maga- 
zine. How much of an impact can that 
really have on their lives? 

Heather touches the lives of few, work- 
ing with three or four DD adults each day. 
But she’s right there with them. And her 
dedication, attentiveness to their needs 
and feelings, their inner struggles, and 
their desire for meaningful interaction, 
imparts a joy that is both rich and immedi- 
ate. 

When Heather tells me about her day at 
work, I hear one theme over and over: 
“Sally wanted to show somebody her 
dolls, so I sat and played with her for an 
hour or two...Mike seemed fidgety and 
bored, so I asked him if he’d like to take a 
walk... Jimmy likes to go for rides, so I 


took him home in my car and let him pick 
flowers from my garden.” Over and over I 
hear her describe her work thus: I discov- 
ered a need and I found a way to fulfill it. 

But perhaps the most striking difference 
I recognize between my work and 
Heather’s is the recognition, the acco- 
lades. Each week I receive 50-100 letters, 
mostly from PLN readers. Nearly all of 
them contain some kind of phrase, sen- 
tence (and sometimes whole paragraphs) 
of gratitude and praise. Not a day goes by 
that I don’t receive the message: “thank 
you for being there and doing what you 
do. Bless you and keep up the good 
work.” 

And the recognition is not limited to 
letters. Articles about my writing/editing, 
sometimes accompanied with a photo, 
have appeared on the front page of the 
Seattle Times, and numerous other news- 
papers and magazines. PLN’s story has 
been aired on TV and radio. Movie pro- 
ducers have negotiated for the rights to 
our story. 

The recognition, and especially the 
heartfelt gratitude expressed in letters, 
fills me with a sense of accomplishment. I 
write back to correspondents and thank 
them for their praise, often telling them 
that it’s the fuel that keeps me going. 

Yet, when I listen to Heather describe 
her work, I can’t help but think of how 
little “recognition” she and her coworkers 
receive. 


When I hear her describe how thor- 
oughly she enriches the lives of the people 
she works with, I sometimes sigh and wish 
I could have as great and beneficial of an 
impact on the lives of others. I envy her. 
I’m proud of her. And yet, I get the letters 
of thanks and have surely garnered most 
of my one-minute of “fame.” I ask her 
sometimes, “How often does anybody tell 
you how much they appreciate your 
work?” 

“Mostly, just when I talk with you,” she 
says. And that makes me feel a little sad. 

And it makes me think about what con- 
stitutes heroism. How many millions of 
“heroes” like Heather are there in the 
world, whose dedication and good works 
go largely unrecognized? 

So I sit across from her in the visiting 
room. We hold hands. She tells me her 
story. And I think about how she is my 
hero. 

And I see in her the many, many other 
“heroes” in this world, and I am up- 
lifted. O 
(Reprinted from a column in the Currents, 
March 1998) 


If you know any unsung “heroes of the 
heart” who deserve recognition and 
thanks, please send a brief description to 
editor of Friends Bulletin so they can re- 
ceive acknowledgement and encourage- 
ment.—Editor 


Book Reviews 


Gandhians in Contemporary India: The 
Vision and the Visionaries by Ishwar C. 
Harris. The Edwin Mellen Press, 1998. 
Review by David Albert, Olympia Meet- 
ing. 


riends have had a long romance with 

Gandhi. From Horace Alexander, 
who struck up a long friendship with the 
Mahatma at Woodbrooke in the 1930s, to 
Marjorie Sykes who played a major role 
in the development of Gandhian educa- 
tional institutions, from S. K. De, the for- 
mer Quaker representative in India who 
headed the Gandhi Peace Foundation in 
New Delhi, to George Willoughby, who 
brought the techniques and strategies of 
Gandhi to American activists and back to 
India again. Friends have long seen Gan- 
dhi and his followers as kindred spirits. 
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And with good reason. Friends and 
Gandhians have dedicated themselves to 
bringing forth the workings of the spirit 
into efforts for social transformation. 
They have sought ‘that of God’ which is 
truth in human relations, and in relations 
with the natural environment. And 
through these efforts they have, by turns, 
been exhilarated and disappointed. 

The situation of Gandhians in India to- 
day closely parallels that of Friends fol- 
lowing the deaths of Margaret Fell and 
George Fox. The Kingdom of God on 
Earth was not quick to arrive, nor was the 
world speedy to embrace the principles 
upon which Friends expected the King- 
dom to be founded. The voice of proph- 
ecy could still be heard by those who lis- 
tened for it, but was increasingly drowned 
out by the incessant noise of more mun- 
dane matters. 

Gandhians after Gandhi have not trans- 
formed India any more than Friends after 
Fox and Fell transformed the world. 


Measured by this standard, both clearly 
failed. But viewed historically, the meas- 
ure is unfair. For we can attest to the con- 
tributions the Children of the Light have 
made to the world of human affairs. And 
so it is with the Gandhians. 

There is S. Jagannathan taking on the 
World Bank, and the 112 lawyers repre- 
senting multinational corporations with 
only his will-power and his threadbare 
dhoti to protect coastal ecology from the 
deleterious effects of prawn farms, and 
winning! There is Harivallabh Parikh, son 
of a state minister, who goes to live for 50 
years with the tribal peoples of the interior 
and protect them from exploitation and 
oppression. There is Sunderlal Bahugana 
who undertakes to preserve fragile Hima- 
layan ecosystems against encroachment 
by timber companies and dam builders. 
There is Devendra Kumar who has spent 
his life translating the lessons of science 
for application among the village people 
of India. And there is Krishnamal Jagan- 
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nathan, my own “spiritual mother,” who, 
coming from the lowest of the low castes 
herself, has found a way to redistribute 
land to 11,000 ‘untouchable’ families, 
whose ancestors had been landless for 
1,000 years. 

These are tales of hope, of harbingers 
of a better time, of a vision of possibili- 
ties and potentialities which remain even 
as the world spins on in its own post- 
industrial trajectory. These are the stories 
of people who have been caught and 
shaken by the spirit, and been led by it 
for a lifetime of selfless service. They 
have much to teach, and this book is a 
good primer. O 


Jessamyn West: A Descriptive and Anno- 
tated Bibliography. Ann _ Dahlstrom 
Farmer and Philip M. O’Brien. Scare- 
crow Press, Lanham, Md., & London, 
1998. Review by Susanne Weil, Whitleaf 
Meeting. Susanne is a professor of Eng- 
lish at Whittier College and current clerk 
of the Friends Association of Higher 
Education. 


The joy of life is to cure the wound 
of division, to become whole and to 
impart that undivided self to others. 
This is not easy. It amounts to being 
an artist, not on canvas or on paper, 
but hour by hour, all day long, day in 
and day out....—Jessamyn West, “On 
Words and Men”: 1959 Whittier Col- 
lege Commencement Address 


Though prolifically published and re- 
published throughout the 1950s, 1960s, 
and 1970s, the works of Jessamyn West 
have fallen into the category of 
“neglected literature.” But teachers seek- 
ing to broaden the canon, to include the 
authentic voices of women and Friends, 
should take a dip in the stream of West’s 
work. The author of Cress Delahanty 
and The Friendly Persuasion wrote both 
fiction and nonfiction, tackling topics 
surprisingly timely today: the impact of 
televised violence on young imagina- 
tions; assisted suicide; the reality of ra- 
cial violence and the hope offered by 
insight and understanding, are among 
many other crucial issues explored in her 
wide-ranging literary legacy. 

Whittier College faculty members Ann 
Dahlstrom Farmer (Department of Eng- 
lish) and Philip M. O’Brien (College Li- 
brarian), longtime friends of West, have 
chronicled that legacy in Jessamyn West: 
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A Descriptive and Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy, just out from Scarecrow Press. 
Drawing on her original manuscripts, 
most of which were donated by her fam- 
ily to the Library of her alma mater 
Whittier College—as well as a wealth of 
letters, articles, notebooks, AFSC pam- 


* phlets, and more—Farmer and O’Brien 


have created an invaluable scholarly 
tool, complete with chronologies and 
careful cross-referencing of the myriad 
characters in West’s novels and short 


stories. 
A birthright Friend, West did not al- 
ways focus her writing on overtly Quaker 


West at home in Napa around 1950. Photo courtesy 
of Ann McCarthy Cash and Harry M. McPherson 


issues, but Friendly concerns are the un- 
dercurrent of her work. The Massacre at 
Fall Creek is based on a true story of the 
1850s: the first time whites were ac- 
cused, tried, and hanged for killing Na- 
tive Americans. O’Brien notes that the 
achievement of this book is how West 
makes readers genuinely understand why 
whites hated Indians, yet still see actions 
rising from that hatred as unjustified: 
“There are no heroes in that book—her 
concern is with truth in all its complex- 
ity.” 

That concern with truth, with authentic 
expression of our complex individual 
conditions, may be the thread uniting 


West’s diverse writings. She wrestled — 


with the human condition and its prob- 
lems continually. O’Brien recounts how, 
after sharing breakfast with family and 


friends, she would retreat to the solitude 
of her study and write without pause until 
dinner. Once asked by Farmer whether 
days spent this way were lonely, she re- 
plied, “But I’m not alone—I’ve been with 
my characters all day.” In a taped inter- 
view, West explained that writers must 
“feel just as the character does” to make a 
character real to a reader. 

West’s characters represent the diver- 
sity among Quakers. She explored the 
quest for lives of ministry in the Midwest 
and in Southern California: the protago- 
nist of The Life I Really Lived, struggling 
with the question of sanctification, be- 
comes a faith healer as well as a minister. 
Eliza Birdwell of The Friendly Persua- 
sion and Except for Thee and Me, strug- 
gles to balance her duties to her family 
with those to the community under her 
pastoral care. A Matter of Time and The 
Woman Said Yes stem from the painful 
conflict which led to West’s assisting her 
terminally ill sister in committing suicide. 
West refused to shrink from the contro- 
versy over her frankness in exploring this, 
long before the celebrity of Kevorkian; 
she insisted that she was not endorsing 
euthanasia in general, but as a merciful 
solution to one individual’s tragic situa- 
tion. 

As a regional writer—in her case, pri- 
marily concerned with Southern Califor- 
nia—West’s use of landscape and charac- 
terization is compared by Farmer and O’- 
Brien with Willa Cather’s and Eudora 
Welty’s. Her depiction of the establish- 
ment of Yorba Linda in South of the An- 
gels blends history and symbolism 
(conceptions and birth frame the story), 
and To See the Dream, her memoir of the 
filming of Friendly Persuasion, is a 
charming reminiscence of a Quaker’s so- 
journ in Hollywood, right down to coax- 
ing Gary Cooper to attend Meeting for 
Worship in Pasadena. 

In the Foreword to the Bibliography, 
West’s husband and daughter thank 
Farmer and O’Brien for a “scholarly ap- 
proach to Jessamyn’s work that allows 
people to see the human being.” This has 
long been their goal: the project grew 
from an idea of O’Brien’s when the manu- 
scripts were donated to Whittier College 
and took off when Farmer received the 
gift of time, in the form of a 1992 sabbati- 
cal. It is their hope that the bibliography 
will help teachers and scholars seize the 
missed opportunity to study and teach a 
major Quaker writer. They particularly 
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ask that if anyone knows of any item by 
West not in the bibliography, that thee let 
them know! One joy of publishing a 
“complete” annotated bibliography, ac- 
cording to O’Brien, is that it often leads to 
the discovery of more writings. And given 
West’s passionately prolific career, such 
discoveries might not, after all, be surpris- 
ing—though they would doubtless be a 
delight. O 


Cedar House: A Model Child Abuse 
Treatment Program by Bobbi Kendig and 
Clara Lowry, Haworth Press, April, 1998. 
A paperback edition is available for 
$19.95 and the hardcover is $29.95. Re- 
view by Cynthia Taylor, Salt Lake City 
Meeting. 

This pragmatic and amazing book de- 
scribes Cedar House, a pioneering child 
abuse treatment program begun in 1974 in 
Long Beach, California. It goes into great 
detail about the treatment by team ap- 
proach, the clientele, the community net- 
working, advocacy, and the funding of 
therapy for low-income parents who abuse 
their children. In some cases, the stories 
are heart-wrenching. 

At first, I was astonished at the compas- 
sion and consideration given by Kendig 
and Lowry to the parents who have abused 
their children. 

Each facet of the treatment process is 
explored and explained. This is a program 
designed to include clients in every step of 
the process. The authors worked hard to 
show their clients that they mattered, writ- 
ing, “We were there to learn, which meant 
relinquishing preconceived ideas and lis- 
tening to our clients to determine what 


Bobbi kendig. 
Clara Lowry. 


could help, what actually worked for 
them, and what did not. We sought to in- 
clude the parents in our planning and ac- 
tivities in the community, to let them 
know they had a contribution to make. We 
learned that people, even those that some 
called ‘low-life’ can grow and long to 
grow, even though their fears often get in 
the way.” (p. 187) 

Bobbi Kendig, a Friend and member of 
Marloma (Long Beach) Meeting, has 
gained my admiration! Cedar House 
staff's way of treating families with 
deeply dysfunctional behavior patterns 
was clearly based upon a revolutionary set 
of beliefs about people. Several times dur- 
ing my reading, I returned to the first 
chapter, “Founding Beliefs,” to appreciate 
the convictions which undergirded this 
treatment approach. Some of their core 
beliefs are: 

e “Parents do not want to hurt their chil- 


dren. 

e If one member of the family is hurting, 
all are hurting. 

e Families have within them the answers 
to their problems. 

e People are best helped by those who 
feel affection for them. 

e Child abuse, a community problem, 
requires a coordinated community solu- 
tion.” 

These are Quaker principles, applied in 
ways I had not considered possible. I am 
no newcomer to writings about child 
abuse, having had to study this behavior 
during my recent graduate school courses 
in Family Studies and Human Develop- 
ment. But my judgment of adults who 
“could do that to children” was never con- 
fronted in academia, so I simply held onto 
a tendency to demonize these parents. No 
doubt this is why I initially cringed at this 
assignment from the Editor of Friends 
Bulletin. However, the excellent writing 
style and short chapters kept me interested 
and willing to open my mind. Now, I am 
actively recommending it to anyone will- 
ing to confront and shed old assumptions 
about a very serious social problem which 
will probably not go away any time soon. 

In addition to careful descriptions of the 
treatment of their clients, the authors pro- 
vide ideas on how their methods can be 
adapted to other settings. They also pro- 
vide a more recent evaluation of the pro- 
gram and comments from former clients 
some 15-20 years after treatment, plus 
discussions of findings from two student 
research projects on children of Cedar 
House. O 


Hurricane Mitch and Friends House in Nicaragua 


By Lillian Hall 
Program Coordinator 
EI Centro de los Amigos/ 
The Friends Center, Nicaragua 


( ls has appeared! 
It still seems too incredible to be 


true, but as I’ve told many, Carlos is the 
toughest and most resourceful person | 
know and it would take more than a land- 
slide to keep us apart. Now he’s proved 
that to be true. His story of what happened 
in our farming community of El Paraiso 
(Paradise) is powerful. Carlos had left Ma- 


nagua on Wednesday, October 28th, in 
the midst of pouring rain. When he told 
me he had to get back to the farm to fix 
the motor which chops feed for the cows, 
I had said, “In this rain? You’re going to 
leave in the middle of all this rain?” But 
Carlos is unstoppable, so off he went by 
bus to Matagalpa. Little did anyone in 
Nicaragua know what was to come in the 
following days. 

Carlos recalls the bus ride through the 
Las Calabazas area near Ciudad Dario. At 
that point the water in the fields was al- 
ready above the fence line and all he 
could see were the tips of the four foot 
high fence posts. That’s when he had the 


first hint of the impending disaster. When 
the rain poured down non-stop the next 
day at the farm, he began to alert the 
members of the community. 

Our community sits at the bottom of a 
beautiful mountain range dividing the city 
of Matagalpa from many rural communi- 
ties on the road which eventually leads to 
Waslala and the Atlantic coast. It’s made 
up of around twenty families which work 
on the neighboring coffee plantation, the 
plantation owners, two other families 
which have a small farm next to ours, and 
ourselves. Our big, rambling adobe-style 
house is at the bottom of the community 

(“Hurricane Mitch,” continued on page 20) 
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Friendly News 


The Saga of Salmon Bay 


Correspondent’s note: The following article 
was written by Nancy Wick of Salmon Bay 
Friends Meeting in Seattle in response to a 
request from Pacific Northwest Quarterly 
Meeting. The Quarterly Meeting wanted to 
promote a discussion of struggles that meet- 
ings may experience, and for this purpose 
asked several of its local meetings to write 
descriptions of problems they had experienced 
and how they had been dealt with, based on 
their own histories. This report was originally 
presented during a Quarterly Meeting session 
by another of Salmon Bay's members, Diane 
Pasta. It is reprinted here by kind permission 
of the author. —Don Goldstein, Twisp, Wash- 
ington 


M aybe it had been going on for some 
time and we didn’t notice. For what- 


ever reason, it came to a head in June of 1997, 
when we held a business meeting attended by 
four people other than the two 
clerks. Two of those four were 
there to give reports and a third 
was there because she was riding 
with the recording clerk. It seemed 
suddenly obvious that a kind of 
malaise had seized on Salmon Bay 
Meeting of Seattle, a young Meet- 
ing begun the late 80s by a group 
of enthusiastic refugees from Uni- 
versity Friends Meeting that had 
only attained monthly meeting 
status in 1990. 

The malaise was discussed by 
Ministry and Oversight in one of its 
meetings that summer of 1997. 
Attendance was low, they noted; it 
was hard to get volunteers for regu- 
lar chores; there was little interest 
in the larger world of Friends; 
longtime members had ceased 
regular attendance, claiming the 
Meeting was no longer their 
“spiritual center.” Something had to be done. 

Ministry and Oversight decided to conduct 
a telephone survey of all members and regular 
attenders. The questions would be simple, and 
there would only be two of them: (1) Where 
are you now with respect to Meeting? and (2) 
What keeps you coming back? 

The survey yielded fruit in the form of four 
themes of discontent: 


@ Fairness: unequal sharing of responsibili- 
ties 

@ Inclusiveness: acceptance of different 
faith perspectives 

© Disappointment: a feeling that something 


was missing from the Meeting experi- 
ence 
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AFSC staffer Leticia Jimenez speaks at dedication of crosses for the 349 


people who have died along the Southern California border as a result 
“Operation Gatekeeper” this year.—Photo by Terry Foss. 


® Action: concern for the relative lack of 


social action 

Ministry and Oversight decided to report 
back to the Meeting on these themes and to 
take up each in turn during subsequent Meet- 
ings for Business, beginning in October. To 
make sure the discussion didn’t turn into gripe 
sessions, the theme was introduced and 
Friends were invited speak aloud reassurances 
to each other. This went quite well until the 
topic of disappointment was introduced. Here 
it seemed harder for Friends to offer reassur- 
ances; many of those who had been expressing 
disappointment did not feel reassured. There- 
fore, a special threshing session on that topic 
was held in January. 

Attendees at the threshing session also came 
up with themes—things they wanted from 
Meeting that they felt they weren’t getting. 
Their themes included: 


® Commitment: the need for people to sim- 
ply show up, to be there for worship 


® Connection: being aware of what is hap- 
pening in each other’s lives 


x 


® Boundaries: protection from the whole 
group’s being drawn into an individual’s 
struggle 


@ Spiritual Role Models: “catching the 
spark” from others 


© Spiritual Intentionality: the sense that 
Meeting is made up of individuals grow- 

ing in faith 
Attendees summarized their feelings in a 
series of queries that were read in the next 
Meeting for Business. M & O then scheduled 
a second threshing session on the same topic 
for February. At that session, attendees agreed 
that less time should be spent talking about 
what they wanted to happen and more time 
doing it. Acting on that principle, they shared 


aspects of their spiritual journeys and agreed 
that it was a satisfying discussion. 

By spring, the mood of Meeting seemed to 
have improved. M & O decided to cap the year 
by holding a Meeting-wide retreat in May, 
during which everyone could talk about what 
they wanted for the future with the help of a 
facilitator. The retreat was held on a Sunday at 
the home of one of our members. We began 
with our regular worship, then had an extra 
long social time before doing some brain- 
storming with the facilitator. Three goals for 
the coming year were decided upon: 


® To become more familiar with each 
other’s personal and spiritual lives 


© To create a dynamic adult education pro- 

gram 

® To have more satisfying business meet- 

ings 

Since the retreat, progress has been made 
toward all three of these goals. 

An interest sheet on adult education topics 

was passed around during the retreat and two 
members have since worked out a schedule of 
programs based on interests expressed. Time 
for small-group sharing on various 
topics has been provided during 
business meetings. And even our 
summer meetings for business have 
drawn a respectable number of peo- 
ple and produced few groans. 
We believe that we survived this 
low period in our history because 
we faced the problems frankly and 
tried to get everyone involved in 
solving them. We plan another re- 
treat in January to check our prog- 
ress and make sure that we’re stay- 
ing on the path. In the words of a 
book title from some years ago, 
“We ain’t well yet but we sure are 
better.” O 


Arizona Half 
Yearly Meeting 


A s usual, the multitude of ac- 
tivities of Arizona Friends 
exceeds the space available but I will do my 
best to summarize. In October a smaller group 
than usual attended Half Yearly Meeting 
among the cool pines of Prescott. The theme 
of the gathering was “Quaker Witness” and a 
focus for our worship sharing was provided by 
“Called to be Witnesses”: a message to Indian- 
apolis First Friends Meeting by Stan Banker. 
Before Meeting for Worship and again in the 
evening Carl and LaDonna Wallen spoke 
about their trip to England as part of a group 
led by John Punshon. 

In Meeting for Business Friends considered 
the question of the organization of the chil- 
dren’s program at Half Yearly Meeting— 
specifically, how we share this task which was 
previously the responsibility of the Monthly 
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Meeting in charge of the gathering. Now we 
are facing the problem of what to do when this 
is no longer possible. 

Each monthly meeting had considered the 
question and reported its conclusions to the 
Half Yearly Meeting for Business. These sug- 
gestions will be circulated to all the Arizona 
Monthly Meetings for seasoning and the mat- 
ter will be considered again at the spring meet- 
ing. 

Pima Friends held four Friday study ses- 
sions during October and November. Topics 
were “Integrity,” “Christ and Universalism,” 
“Love Thy Neighbor’, and “Quakers in the 
Earth Community.” Tempe Friends, having 
spent the summer considering “Spiritual Disci- 
plines for Busy Friends” have moved on to a 
study of the North Pacific Yearly Meeting 
Faith and Practice which will take us well 
into the New Year. A group also met on four 
consecutive Mondays for a soup dinner fol- 
lowed by a discussion of John Spong’s book, 
“Why Christianity Must Change or Die.” The 
group plans to reconvene in February to study 
Doug Gwyn’s Apocalypse of the Word. 

With the approach of winter, Pima Friends 
are preparing for their monthly hospitality for 
nine or ten homeless people who are provided 
with a meal and overnight shelter. Tempe 
Friends help cook and serve a meal once a 
month at Paz de Cristo—a local center for the 
homeless. We are also trying to have a 
monthly soup lunch after meeting for worship. 
Not only does this provide an opportunity for 
extended fellowship but a collection is taken— 
usually for Paz de Cristo, but in November 
about $200 was raised for World Vision’s re- 
lief work in Honduras. Also in November, 
Phoenix Friends held a “Third World Lunch” 
of beans, rice, and bread instead of their usual 
potluck to raise money for a United Nations 
project. Flagstaff Meeting is supporting the 
Interfaith Hospitality Network, a local group 
of religious organizations that provides shelter 
and support for temporarily homeless families 
while they look for long-term shelter and/or 
jobs. 

Friends have been bearing witness in other 
ways in their communities. Phoenix Friends, 
in response to a report of anti-semitic fliers 
being distributed in a neighboring city, wrote 
to a local synagogue expressing their concern 
and offering friendship and support and a will- 
ingness to cooperate in activities to increase 
tolerance. Tempe Friends recently approved 
letters to be sent to the President and members 
of Congress, deploring the missile attacks on 
Afghanistan and the Sudan, and calling for a 
reconsideration of the US sanctions against 
Iraq. 

Finally, to add to the account of the summer 
activities of Arizona Friends, two Young 
Friends should be mentioned: Vanessa Barch- 
field of Pima Meeting traveled to England 
with the Quaker Youth Pilgrimage, and Mindy 
Theisman of Tempe Meeting spent some 
weeks in Italy pursuing her art studies. In my 
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next installment: a new AFSC intern at Pima 
Meeting and a new Young Adult Friends 
group at Tempe.—Doris Tyldesley, Pima 
Meeting. 


Southern California 
Quarterly Meeting 


He by Santa Monica, the fall session 
of Southern California Quarterly Meet- 
ing focused on Discernment, the theme for the 
coming year’s gatherings. Speaker Walter 
Hjelt Sullivan, Director of Quaker Center at 
Ben Lomond, provided food for thought. 

How do we as Quakers discern what is 
Truth and whether we are following God’s 
will, not our own preferred path? (We were 
asked to “sit with” the term, “God’s will,” al- 
lowing past associations with the words to 
recede as we listened.) Since Truth and God’s 
will are not concrete objects and thus not eas- 
ily grasped in our daily lives and since we are 
humanly prone to convince ourselves of what 
we want to believe, we need several yardsticks 
to determine whether we are indeed discerning 
God’s will. 

Some yardsticks that were discussed were 
the inner guide (culled from experience), the 
Quaker tradition, the community, trusted eld- 
ers, sacred writings, nature and, some said, 
family members. We wrote our thoughts on 
how much weight we gave to each of these 
sources of authority, what barriers we had in 
granting power to any of them, and what we 
had to gain or to risk from honoring them as 
avenues to understanding God’s will in our 
lives. 

The speaker noted that one way to tell if we 
are truly speaking Truth is to be aware of how 
we feel after speaking. If the message given is 
from a core of Truth, we will feel light after- 
wards. If not, we are likely to be left with a 
lingering feeling of dissatisfaction. 

It was noted that our spiritual practice is just 
that, an activity that requires practice, a 
“muscle that needs to be used.” Participants 
suggested various means of calling the pres- 
ence of the spirit to awareness: prayer as ex- 
pressed in daily action, naming blessings, lis- 
tening to music, walking in nature, and other 
actions. When one mentioned having a touch- 
stone, the speaker pulled out three small 
stones from his pocket, each of which had spe- 
cial meaning to him. 

In addition to the theme, Quarterly at- 
tenders dealt with a Minute concerning the 
widening gap between the rich and the poor 
and the increasing disregard for the handi- 
capped and unfortunate in our midst. The Min- 
ute called for more emphasis on our responsi- 
bility for each other and on the basic require- 
ments people need to function successfully in 
our society. 

Some meetings indicated concerns regard- 
ing places to meet for worship. Orange County 
has agreed to establish itself as a nonprofit 


corporation as they receive donations for the 
purchase or lease of a permanent site. San Di- 
ego is acquiring a meetinghouse fund, though 
they are not actively seeking a place at present. 
Santa Barbara is considering a move to differ- 
ent rental property. 

Wherever Quakers meet, we are often re- 
minded of the need for discernment as con- 
cerns are expressed and decisions made.— 
Bobbi Kendig, Marloma (Long Beach) Meet- 


ing 


Vital Statistics 
NEW MEMBERS/TRANSFERS 


e@ Peter Hinchliff, University Mtg. 

e Elinore Jordan, University Mtg. 

e Ethan Sorrelgreen, University Mtg. 

e@ Nancy Brown, Boulder Mtg. 

@ Mary Motossian, Marin Mtg. 

e Charles Martin, San Franscisco Mtg. 

® Carol Rose, Palo Alto Mtg. 

e Virginia Scanlon, University Mtg. 

e Millie and Bob Royce, University Mtg. 

e Lorie Leininger, transfer from Mt. Toby to 
Monolulu Mtg. 

e Katherine Jarmillo, Strawberry Creek Mtg. 


e Anthony Manousos, transfer from 
Claremont to Whitleaf Mtg. 


BIRTHS 


e Lily Isabel Anderson Ketzer, b. November 
7, to Elizabeth Anderson and Robert Ketzer 


MARRIAGES 


e@ Kim Maynal and Al Charters, Eastside 


Meeting 


e Sabrina Godfrey and Holly Winsurk, Mult- 


nomah Meeting 


DEATHS 


e Eliza Jane Severson Scott, Oct. 4, Friends 


House 


© Gerda Isenberg, Palo Alto Mtg. 
e Caleb Joshua Ramsay, Nov. 7, Davis Mtg. 
® Glen Crosby, Oct. 18, San Jose Mtg. 


Corrections: In the December issue the 
Colorado Regional Meeting report was 
inadvertently reprinted from the Dec., 
1997, issue. Michael Charney’s name was 


misspelled on p. 62. The cover illustration 
should have been attributed to Jorge L. 
Pena Reyes from Cuba. 
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Out on Bale 


In Inner Mongolia 


By Nena MacDonald 


\ A } e built our house of straw bales to 

stay cool in the desert heat, an idea 
used long before we came along. But my 
husband and a friend wrote a how-to 
book, Build It With Bales. And the book 
led to invitations to travel to teach about 
this affordable, super-insulation. Last year 
Steve and I spent six months in Mongolia. 
Steve taught and the Mongolians built six 
clinics in villages where there was little 
fuel for heating in winter. There, where 
money is scarce, the real value is friend- 
ship, family, animals and the land. Hospi- 
tality is important. It was moving to be fed 
by those who had so little. 

The project was sponsored by Ad- 
ventists Development and Relief Associa- 
tion. The idea was picked up by several 
other organizations; more buildings are 
going up this year. Mongolians are recog- 
nizing a need to look at sustainability. 
Their dependence on the Soviets caused a 
terrible depression after its demise. Half 


Reader’s Responses 


Dear Editor: 

Thank you for bringing back memories 
of Madge and Ben Seaver’s apartment in 
Hong Kong (“Friends in the Orient: A 
Brief History’ by Martha Dart, FB, 
March, 1998). One of the highlights of my 
May 1972 orient visit was being invited to 
that apartment—Pat L. Patterson, Los 
Angeles, CA. 


Dear Editor: 

Over time, I’ve noticed that various edi- 
tors of Friends Bulletin have projected 
what seem to be unsubstantiated personal 
views of what Friends share in common. 
Yet active membership over a number of 
years has not borne these assumptions out, 
particularly in relation to life in a local 
Quaker meeting. What, for instance, can I 
as a Quaker assume when contacted will 
guarantee the waiting bed and breakfast 
by members of the Meeting? And if 
Friends attend a Meeting at some distance 
from their own, what can they assume 
about its meetings that will hold true? I'd 
like to see a forum on your pages on 
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Jaralent, Mongolia. Dedication ceremony 
where straw-bale house-builder Nena 
MacDonald was given native coats. In the 
background is a clinic constructed from 
straw bales and completed by local peo- 
ple. — Photo by N. MacDonald 


the population are still nomadic herders, 
able to meet their own needs for food. De- 
velopment is changing the country, though, 


“Unity Among Friends—Is It a Myth?”— 
Roger Weaver, Corvallis, Oregon. 


The following letter is from Arthur Emery 
who describes himself as “age 73, mem- 
ber of the Environmental Committee of 
Eugene Friends Meeting, divorced, with 5 
children and 7 grandchildren, with 30 
enjoyable years working on the farm in 
the dairy business, and 3 years as a recy- 
cler.” After being a guest at our home, 
Art addressed this letter as follows: 


Dear Brother Anthony: 

Reading the history of our Quakers first 
30 years in Larry Ingle’s book First 
Among Friends, | was inwardly pushed to 
do my small part: to greatly encourage our 
representatives in the Congress to push for 
disarmament. 

Driving my 1995 Nisson pickup, with 
a bed in its small camper, was a conven- 
ient and inexpensive means of transporta- 
tion to the East Coast [for this peaceaking 
mission]. 

I stopped at the FCNL office before I 
called on Senators or Representatives. [I 
then called on] courageous U.S. Senator 


and people flock to the cities where there 
are now street children and real poverty. 
We came home with a renewed commit- 


ment to work on sustainable community. 
O 


Tom Harkin of Iowa and Rep. George 
Brown of California who each gave me 15 
minutes of their time. Brown said that the 
“Black Caucus” in Congress was calling 
for a 50% reduction of U.S. military wel- 
fare money. I was greeted royally in Black 
Caucus head Ron Dellum’s office. In two 
long days, I called on 14 U.S. Senator’s 
offices and four Representatives’ offices, 
with a 16-signature petition of Quakers 
and other voters in Lane and Douglas 
counties. The petition called for reducing 
the Pentagon budget by 50% and for the 
U.S. to lead “one world” in disarmament 
now. 


Dear Friends: 

Do you wish you had time to write 
more letters protesting injustice? Why not 
let me and my computer write for you? 
FOR FREE—no strings attached! 

I am offering this because I’m a Quaker 
and an old sixties activist home on ex- 
tended medical leave. To me, writing is 
like cooking. I rarely cook for one, but 
don’t mind cooking for many. I’d like to 
put my computer skills to worthwhile use. 

E-mail is quick, simple, and effective. 
All it requires is a little participation from 
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you. 

Research indicates that politicians don’t 
take the time to study each letter or e- 
mail. Instead, it is read by a staff member 
or it is read by a computer. The results are 
then tabulated and presented to the politi- 
cian, who then decides how to respond to 
the issue. 

President Clinton says that he has re- 
ceived 2.8 MILLION e-mails. I think that 
they mostly come from conservative 
sources, so e-mails from people like you 
could counter that. Most people don’t 
send letters because their time is best 
spent in other ways. My computer and I 
have the time. 

Here are a few of the several ways for 
my computer and me to help: 

I could send you proposed letters which 
you could modify, cut and paste and e- 
mail to selected officials. I hope you 
would include me as a blind carbon copy 
so I would know how many letters got 
sent. 

I could send you proposed letters, which 
you could approve by sending the word 
OK in your reply to me. I would only e- 
mail them after receiving your approval. 
You could edit or erase parts you don’t 
want sent. 

I could send you proposed letters, which 
you could veto by adding the word NO in 
your reply to me. If, within a week or 
some other period of time, I didn’t hear 
from you, then I would send out the let- 
ters. 

I could just do the mailing and confine 
the points of view to FCNL, and send you 
a weekly report of letters sent. (FCNL is 
the Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, organized and supported by the 
Quakers of Underground Railroad fame, 
and has consistently chosen good progres- 
sive politics. They are anti-war, anti-death 
penalty and support the family values of 
love, security, good multi-racial schools, 
well paying jobs, etc., etc.) 

Please let me know which of these op- 
tions appeal to you. Please send your 
questions or comments to Jim Harris at 
ces @netwizards.net. 


Dear Friends of Pacific Yearly Meeting, 


Because the PYM Faith and Practice 
Revision Committee is extremely busy 
writing and editing, we have not had the 
time we would wish to travel and commu- 
nicate with monthly meetings. Therefore, 
we want to take this opportunity to report 
to you about our current work and timeta- 
ble. 

The Committee has met twice since 
Yearly Meeting, and will meet twice more 
before we expect to submit a complete 
draft to an editor in late March. We are 
working on a brand new version of the 
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Community Testimony, writing and edit- 
ing incomplete portions, and considering 
how sections of the document fit together. 

We expect to distribute the preliminary 
edition to Monthly Meetings at the 1999 
Yearly Meeting Annual Session. We do 
not yet know whether we will meet this 
goal or whether you will need to wait to 
see our work until 2000. The distribution 
of the preliminary edition will start an ex- 
tended period during which we will wel- 
come your feedback. We have worked 
hard on the document, and will only dis- 
tribute it when we feel it is complete. At 
that point, perhaps you will agree that we 
have finished our work. 

We all know that it is impossible to write 
a Faith and Practice which will totally 
satisfy every member of PYM. We hope 
that you will make substantive comments 
on the ideas of the draft—the words are 
the responsibility of the Committee and 
the editor. 

We again want to thank Friends for their 
thoughtful responses to the draft Advices 
and Queries which were circulated several 
years ago. Please rest assured that we have 
thoroughly revised this section. We be- 
lieve you will be pleased when you see 
these revisions in the context of the entire 
document. 

We expect that the preliminary edition 
will not include two sections which may 
appear in the final edition of the new Faith 
and Practice. A “Quotations” section will 
be developed after the draft is sent to the 
editor. If there are Quaker quotes which 
hold special meaning for you, please for- 
ward them to Aimee Elsbree, 400 Univer- 
sity Circle, Claremont, CA 91711 (email 
lelsbree@Benson-McKenna.edu, no _at- 
tachments please). We are especially eager 
to have contemporary (20th Century) 
quotes and quotes from PYM members. 

Also, an “Emerging Concerns” section 
will probably be written after the prelimi- 
nary edition is printed. This section would 
include concerns which might eventually 
grow into testimonies, or which show 
promise of otherwise changing Pacific 
Yearly Meeting. We welcome your 
thoughts about appropriate issues to in- 
clude in this section. Sending your contri- 
butions to Aimee Elsbree or to Lincoln 
Moses in writing is most helpful. 

As we focus on completing this work for 
you, we welcome your prayers that we 
may continue to feel the Spirit working 
among us.—The Faith and Practice Revi- 
sion Committee: Lincoln Moses (PA, 
Clerk), Krista Barnard (SF), Aimee Els- 
bree (CL), Stratton Jaquette (PA), Leon- 
ard Joy (ST), Jeanette Norton (OC), Laura 
Magnani (BE), Jane Peers (LJ), Marie 
Schutz (RF), Traci Hjelt Sullivan (SC), 
Rick Troth (AP), Elaine Wadle (OG) 
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David Reubin McNeil 


memorial service was held for David at 

Phoenix Friends Meeting on what would 
have been his 19th birthday. The adopted son 
of Lee and Linnea McNeil, he died as a result 
of an auto crash. His parents told of his ac- 
complishments, his struggles with epilepsy, 
and the usual teenager’s reach for mental and 
emotional maturity (see below). This would 
have been his year to graduate from high 
school and as evidenced by the large number 
of his classmates who came to remember 
David, he was already an inspiration to many 
of his peers. 

* * * 

What do you say of an 18-year-old’s accom- 
plishments? David was very engaging. He en- 
joyed socializing, working with engines or 
moving vehicles of any type and playing with 
fire, which led him into welding. 

In school his favorite classes always in- 
volved unexpected abilities. He became inter- 
ested in computers early and was always help- 
ing his teachers to set theirs up, move them or 
load programs for their use. 

In middle school David began to learn wres- 
tling and continued into the ninth grade. Then 
he realized that he enjoyed eating more than 
watching his weight. He also found he was 
capable of hurting others and that some people 
were willing to cheat or hurt someone in order 
to win. David decided to find new directions 
and goals. 

David learned early that the cost of personal 
luxury items was his responsibility. He began 
working as soon as jobs were available. He 
began mowing lawns and any other work he 
was capable of, including construction. This 
gave him the confidence to realize his 
strengths and build on them. His real aptitudes 
were small engine repair and the ability of 
great salesmanship. 

All people are born with different problems; 
so was David. He couldn’t accept his epilepsy 
or his need for medication. He was impatient 
with directions or needing to learn in stages. 
David could never understand financial plan- 
ning and always owed someone or was broke. 
Sometimes he unintentionally hurt people be- 
cause his attentions were on specific goals 
instead of what others envisioned. 

We were beginning to see changes in his 
maturity. David would come in and say he 
really had listened to us; that he was learning, 
the hard way, but learning. 

What do you say of an 18-year-old and his 
accomplishments? Of our son we can say he 
always tried. He tried to help others even as he 
may have fought the same problems. He tried 
not to hurt intentionally. He tried to take the 
correct action.O 
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(“Hurricane Mitch,” continued from page 15) 
with creeks on three sides. 

Carlos urged the plantation workers who 
live in little shacks strung along the creek 
to abandon their homes and remain in the 
coffee warehouse on a little knoll above 
our community. Don Pedro’s extended 
family moved in with Carlos as they 
wanted to be closer to their homes. Carlos 
moved the cows and calves from the corral 
into our backyard. And people waited. 

The rain continued to come down with- 
out mercy. The creeks rose to twenty times 
their normal size and even changed course 
cutting through new areas. Carlos checked 
our rain gauge and within thirty minutes it 
had five inches of rain. He emptied it and 
within another thirty minutes it had another 
five inches. And so on. He calculates that 
they received nearly sixty inches of 
rain in a twenty-four hour period. 
The community was totally cut off 
by the now-swift rivers even before 
the mudslide hit. The dirt road par- 
allel to the creek behind the work- 
ers houses became a raging river, 
carrying with it tree trunks of three 
to four feet in diameter and giant 
boulders. The workers’ homes be- 
came an island between two dan- 
gerous rivers. Fortunately, thanks 
to Carlos, they were safe on the hill 
in the coffee warehouse belonging 
to our wealthy neighbors who had 
made no effort to orient their work- 
ers. 

Such was the constant and tre- 
mendous roar of the rivers, that at 
midnight on Friday no one heard 
when the mountain let loose tons of 
mud and rock which came crashing 
down towards our farm. When 
morning came, people saw the scat- 
tered remnants of two trucks. Car- 
los said the scene was devastating. 
The torrent of mud and water had 
shredded the giant trucks into small - 
pieces. The cab of the transport / 
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truck was never even found. 

Its driver was wedged upside 
down between the chassis of the 
truck’s bed and where the cab 
should have been. Carlos worked 
with another person to pry the bod- 
ies out of the two trucks. In the bed 
of the truck carrying the bags of 
rice and corn protruded a moving 
hand. They rushed to get the 100- 
pound bags off the man who appar- 


ently had hitched a ride with the || 
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truck. He was alive, but in critical condi- 
tion. He was taken to the coffee warehouse 
where the other people had taken shelter 
and where in the night, during the terrible 
storm and mudslide, a woman had given 
birth. There was no way to get either to a 
hospital in Matagalpa because the road 
was destroyed. While some waited out the 
incessant rain in the warehouse, Carlos and 
others buried the two truck drivers. As 
saturated as the land was, it was impossi- 
ble to dig a hole. 

The best they could do was make a shal- 
low spot for the two men and cover them 
with mud. The blood seeped out and 
mixed with mud and water. It was a terri- 
ble sight. Even more devastating for Car- 
los was the sight of on-lookers rummaging 
through the pockets of the dead, stealing 


Organizations Conducting 


By Edith Cole, Claremont Meeting 


PRO NICA: a longtime project of Southeast’ Yearly 
Meeting in Nicaragua, supporting a “Friends House” in 
Managua as well as Dorothy Granada’s work in promoting 
public health programs with the Mulukuku Women’s Cen- 
ter she founded. Lin Jorgeson, Stateside coordinator for 
Pro-Nica, (linj@gte.net), can answer your questions about 
the Centro de los Amigos hurricane relief work and other 
direct aid as well as long term efforts. Donations can be 
sent to SEV/PRO-NICA, 130 19th Ave. SE Petersburg, 
FL'33705 
2) DOCTORS WITHOUT BORDERS, an international 
volunteer-based organization focusing on disaster relief as 
well as longtime public health projects all over the world. 
For information call 310-277-2793 or 888-392-0392 

3) OXFAM AMERICA, an organization working in many 
parts of the world, including Central America, promoting 
small scale, sustainable agricultural development. They 
are also able to provide direct aid of food, clothing, etc. in 
disaster areas. Contacts: www.oxfamamerica.org or 
Box 1745; Boston, MA 02105-9883 
4) HABITAT FOR HUMANITY INTERNATIONAL: 
has been building simple, appropriate housing for low in- 
come people in the USA and many other countries, includ- 
ing Guatemala and Honduras. Promises to start rebuilding 
projects in Central America as soon as conditions permit. 
For information and contributions: HABITAT FOR HU- 
MANITY, P.O.Box 643, Americus, GA 31709 -6439 

5) AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE: has 
a small community development project in Honduras. 
AFSC National Office, 1501 Cherry St. Phila- 
delphia, PA 19102, Tel.215 - 241-7178. Regional Of- 
fice: 980 North Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, CA 991103, 
Tel 626-7991-1978 
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their money, pocket-knives and other be- 
longings. At one point he heard one of our 
neighbors say, “Hey, this guy’s got a gold 
tooth. Let’s rip it out!” At that point Carlos 
couldn’t stand it and told people to leave. 

The man who was critically injured died 
the first night. The newborn baby would 
have died of hypothermia if Carlos had not 
given her Trevor’s old baby blankets and 
T-shirts. He also gave food and a sack full 
of clothing to the people who had lost their 
homes. 

Two days later Carlos hiked three hours 
through the rubble to get over the mountain 
to call us from the first available phone. 
The mud itself was thick and dangerous 
where a person could get stuck up to their 
waist and perish. Being the resourceful per- 
son he is, he chose a more circuitous route 
through a less affected area of 
the coffee plantation. 

For the next several days, our 
house was shelter to 18 people. 
When the families left, Carlos 
locked up and came to us. It took 
nine rides from broken bridge to 
broken bridge to get to Managua. 
At each river there were big 
highway department trucks often 
pulled by bigger bulldozers with 
chains to haul them across to 
waiting vehicles for the next 
stretch. At Sebaco there were 
even amphibious tanks hauling 
people across the river, such was 
the desperation of people to be 
reunited with their families. 

Carlos remarked, “In El 
Paraiso, you looked around and 
everything was ugly, it hurt your 
eyes to see it; at Matagalpa, it 
was worse, the bridges down, the 
houses swept away; at Sebaco 
even worse, the river ripping 
through the highway and now 
three huge rivers where there was 
once only one; then Dario, where 
in areas big houses and large 
trees were swept away as if 
someone had taken a broom to 
the place and removed every- 
thing; then Tipitapa one big lake 
and the water rushing, with great 
force, across the highway. As I 
traveled, everything got worse, 
more incredible, to the point of 
your eyes wanting to pop out of 
your head.” 

And here he is with us, a sur- 
vivor. This is his story. O 
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History ot San Francisco Friends Meeting 


By Bruce Folsom 
Historian/Archivist of San Francisco Meeting 


Q uakers were living in San Francisco 
as early as 1890, and a Friends Meet- 
ing was organized at least as early as 
1893. A building called Swarthmore Hall 
was located at Harrison and Third Streets. 
This Meeting apparently lasted only until 
1906. 

Friends were not organized again in San 
Francisco until March 10, 1940, when 
Josephine Duvenek, Howard Brinton, 
Elton Trueblood, Clarence Pickett and 
others began a Meeting at the Presidio 
Open Air School on Washington 
Street. By October of 1941, the new 
San Francisco Friends Meeting listed 
five members. During the first ten 
years, membership amounted to 15 or 
so. Space was rented at the YMCA 
on Sutter Street. 

By September of 1952, member- 
ship had reached 25, and the Meeting 
began the practice of subscribing to 
Friends Bulletin for every member (a 
subscription then cost $1 a year). In 
that year the Meeting also made a 
contribution of $50 to the Pacific 
Yearly Meeting and $25 to the PYM 
Travel Pool. 

During the 1950’s, amidst concerns 
about war reparations and helping 
refugees, the Meeting began to accumu- 
late a building fund which amounted to 
$10,000 by 1959. Meeting membership 
then numbered around 70, plus about 15 
children. The property at 2160 Lake 
Street was found for sale at $50,000. The 
Meeting quickly embraced the idea of a 
Friends Center, and proposed the idea to 
the American Friends Service Committee. 
Minutes from the July 6, 1959 meeting of 
a special session of the AFSC Executive 
Committee which also included members 
of San Francisco Friends Meeting, Ben 
Seaver among them, made the following 
observations: 

“San Francisco Friends have now lo- 
cated a property at 2160 Lake St., which 
they consider suitable and which they 
would like to have the AFSC and other 
Friends’ agencies share so far as possible. 
The San Francisco Friends Meeting at 
first secured an option to purchase 
through June 29, and asked the AFSC to 
indicate its interest in the premises. On 
Sunday, the 28th, the Chairman, two 
members of the Finance Committee, and 
the Executive Secretary viewed the prem- 
ises. They concluded the property would 
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not be an efficient location for the AFSC & 
offices because of its distance from cen- } 
tral city and felt further that the privileged 
nature of the neighborhood was out of § 
harmony with the service character of the } 


AFSC....The Executive Secretary said 
staff had visited the 2160 Lake St. prop- 
erty and was neither enthusiastic nor un- 
enthusiastic about it.... After lengthy dis- 
cussion the Executive Committee 
decided a consolidation of Friends 
activities was the paramount interest 
and offered the San Francisco Friends 
Meeting a lease.... The Executive Com- 
mittee empowered the Finance Committee 


Bob Maynard and Kay Anderson at work on new SF Meetinghouse 


to make the smallest loan needed with a 
limit of $10,000 to the San Francisco 
Friends Meeting for purchase of the prop- 
erty if the Finance Committee considers a 
loan feasible, on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Finance Committee deter- 
mines to be appropriate.” 

Buying the property required some 
creative financing, which included low or 
no interest loans from members of the 
Quarterly Meeting, and a loan from the 
AFSC. All debts, including the $ 10,000 
from the AFSC, were repaid by 1970. 
Necessary repairs also confronted the 
Meeting from the beginning, including the 
front steps, roof, fire escape and second 
story floor. Also, the building wiring had 
to be completely redone. 

On January 3, 1960, Howard Brinton 
gave an address at the dedication of the 
new San Francisco Friends Center. He 
noted, ““When a Friends Meeting acquires 
a meeting place of its own there is always 
a leap forward in power and interest. We 
need a material focus for our thoughts and 
spirit.” 

For all of its difficulties, minutes of the 
Meeting from August, 1960, reflect satis- 


San Francisco Meetinghouse at Lake St. ca. 1959 


faction at the decision: 

“A report was read summarizing in 
some detail the great amount of work in- 
volved in acquiring, preparing and 
moving into our new building....The 
report concluded by pointing out the 
wonderful effect this undertaking had 
on members, and the feeling that it 
has helped us grow as individuals and 
as a Meeting.” 

For the next thirty years, San Fran- 
cisco Friends shared space at 2160 
Lake Street with the AFSC Regional 
Office. By the late 1980’s, however, a 
concern for handicapped accessibility 
began to weigh heavily on both the 
Meeting and the AFSC, and this was 
a leading reason for their decision to 
move, which took place in the sum- 
mer of 1993. At the same time, the 
earthquake of October 1989 
prompted a greatly increased concern 
about seismic safety in the unreinforced 
masonry building. Finally, after years of 
prayerful consideration, the Meeting de- 
cided, in January, 1994, to sell the prop- 
erty on Lake St. and seek new quarters 
that would be wheelchair accessible, 
earthquake safe, convenient to public 
transportation and meet other criteria. By 
June 1994, we closed both the sale of 
2160 Lake St. and the purchase of 65 
Ninth St., always with the dream that the 
AFSC might again share our space. 

The AFSC agreed to join us in the 
building, and we joyfully welcomed them. 
Together we planned the changes needed 
to accommodate their offices and dis- 
cussed with the Service Committee ways 
to make this a truly regional Quaker Cen- 
ter. 

The Service Committee moved in on 
March 1, 1997, and held an Open House in 
April. In November we joined them in cele- 
brating the 50th anniversary of the Nobel 
Peace Prize, awarded jointly to AFSC and 
American Friends. May we continue to 
prosper in our work together! O 
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1999 Calendar 


(The complete calendar for the year is available on-line at http://members. 
aol.com/friendsbul/QDirect2.htm 


January 
@ 22-24. “Sacred Dance Circle.” Joan Rawles Davis. Ben Lomond Quaker Center. 
e 29-31 January PYM’s M and O meets at SF meeting House 


February 

@ 13-14. Southern California Quarterly Meeting (SCQM) Winter Retreat at Pacific 
Palisades. 

e 12-15: Annual Conference on Religion and Psychology. 
The Second Creator.” John Petroni. Quaker Center. 

e 12 or 13-15: NPYM Jr. Friends Ski Trip and Half Yearly Meeting, WA. 

12-14. Montana Gathering of Friends. Camp Make-A-Dream, east of Missoula 

e 26-28: “Healing from Life’s Wounds.” Stories, touch, and small group sharing to § 

understand trauma, healing, and giving. John Calvi. Quaker Center. 


“Human Consciousness. 


Development and Outreach for statewide Quaker-based lobbying and public 
policy organization. Maintaining and increasing donor base. Media relations. Spe- 
cial events. Fund-raising planning and budgeting. In-state travel. Resume and writ- 
ing sample to: Friends Committee on Legislation, 926 J St., # 707, Sacramento, 
CA 95814 postmarked by 1/31/98. Salary: DOE. Start: 4/1/99. EOE. 


LOST! Important PYM historical document. Script and slides from presentation 
given by Caroline Estes at Chico, CA in 1983 on the history of PYM. Please help 
us locate these treasures. Call Jeanette Norton at (949) 551-8070 or email her at 
light-seeker @ worldnet.att.net. 


Religion and Psychology Conference Meets again at Ben Lomond over Presi- 
dent’s Day weekend. This year, the conference will explore the ideas of Carl Jung 
and the impact of his work upon our understanding of the interior life. The confer- 
ence this year is entitled “Human Consciousness: The Second Creator,” and will 
be led by John Petroni. John is a psychotherapist in 
the Jungian tradition and has led workshops for the 
Guild for Psychological studies for 26 years. Using 
images, tests, art, body movement, contemplation, 
silence, music, small group discussions, and a modi- 
fied Socratic method, we will examine the questions 
“What is consciousness?” and “With it, what worlds 
do we dare to create?” If you are interested in more 
information you may call, write or email the staff at 
the Ben Lomond Quaker Center. (831) 336-8333. 
qcenter@cruzio.com. PO Box 686, Ben Lomond, CA 
95005. 


at Pendle Hill 


Friends Christian Fellowship will meet Jan. 24, Feb. 
28 and March 28, 1999 at Whittier Friends Meeting, 
Sharpless Lounge, 13205 East Philadelphia Street. 
We will gather at 1:00 for brown bag lunch. At 1:45- 
2:30 we will worship, sharing inspirational scripture 
without comment. At 2:45 we will resume worship in 
the traditional manner of Friends until 3:30. Since 
January of 1995, Friends from pastoral and non- 
pastoral meetings including Pacific Yearly Meeting 
and Friends Church Southwest Yearly Meeting have 
met for this deep experience of waiting worship. All 
are welcome to join us. Bring your Bible and lunch. 
For more information contact the church office 
562 698-9805 or Maggie Hutchinson 323 665-0896. 


QUEST program of University Friends Meeting 
(Quakers), Seattle, seeks young adults for fulltime 
internships in peace, justice, social service agencies. 
One year commitment begins September 1, 1999. 
Room, board, insurance, stipend provided. Write 
QUEST-UFM, 4001 9th Ave. NE, Seattle, WA 
98105; call (206)324-8963; email zenquake@ix. 
netcom.com. Application deadline March 1, 1999. 


www.pendlehill.org 
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ABOUT THE COVER PHOTOS: 


The photos of Anna and Howard Brinton are by Imo- 
gen Cunningham (b. April 12, 1883, Portland, Ore., U. 
S.—d. June 24, 1976, San Francisco, Calif.), an Ameri- 
can photographer best known for her photographs of 
plants and for her portraits. Cunningham and Anna 
Brinton were “very close friends” during the 1929- 
1936 period when both were at Mills College. Accord- 
ing to Edward Brinton (Anna’s son, and a member of 
San Diego Meeting), “Imogen’s husband Roy Partridge 
was head of the Art Department, and Anna Brinton 
taught Oriental Art, as well as Greek and Latin, which 
had been her graduate studies under Quaker Augustus 
Murray at Stanford. Howard Brinton taught ‘Religion, ” 
embellished by principles of physics and philosophy. 
During this time he completed his doctorate at Ber- 
keley, exploring the mystic philosophy of Jacob Boe- 
hme. The photo here was on the book jacket of H.B.B. 
[Howard Brinton]’s The Mystic Will. 

“IT can remember that Imogen and Anna greatly en- 
joyed each other’s company, regularly laughing up- 
roariously in our living room.... 

“These photos antedate by four years the formation of 
the Pacific Coast Association of Friends at Mills Col- 
lege. H.B.B. enjoyed recalling that ‘Friends were 
stacked like cord wood’ around our house and yard, 
come night fall. We kids made ice cream for the hot 
afternoon meetings... 

“Anna became Dean of Faculty at Mills until our de- 
parture for Pendle Hill in 1936... 

We are grateful to Ed Brinton and to his sister 
Catharine Cary for supplying these photos and bio- 
graphical information. 


A Jewish Mystical Sampler 
Marcia Prager « we 18-23 


«Willi Butler Yeats _ 


January 1999 


Quaker Heritage 


Join other youth, ages 16-18, at William Penn 
Showcase 


House in Washington, DC for the: 


7 & 1999 National Quaker 
4, Youth Seminar 


The Intersection of Body, 
Mind and Spirit: Discussing 
Healthy Sexuality 


March 19-21,1999 


Deadline: 5 
| February 19, 1999 | 


For more information contact: William Penn House: 
515 East Capitol St:, SE Washington, DC 20003 


Gifts items for personal use or leadership 
recognition, banquet, deco, favors, mugs, dolls, 
ceramics, wood products, and more. 
FREE BROCHURE 


Quaker Heritage Showcase 
10711 N Kittatinny, 
Tucson, AZ 85737. 

1-800-327-2446 


JOHN WOOLMAN SCHOOL the only West Coast Friends 
secondary boarding school! Simple rural living, small classes, 
work program, loving community. John Woolman School, 13075 
Woolman Lane, Nevada City, CA 95959, (530) 273-3183. 


Costa Rica Study 
Tour. March 4-15, 
1999. E-mail: 

jstuckey @sol.racsa.co.cr 
or fax (506) 645-5528 or 
write Sarah Stuckey de 
Araya, Apdo. 46-56-55, 
Monteverde, Costa Rica, 
Central America. Or write 
Lori Musselman, 661 N 
South Street, Wilmington, 
OHS 45177) 


Concerned Singles Newsletter 
links compatible, socially 
conscious singles who care about 
peace, social justice, racism, 
gender equality, and the health of 
the planet. Nationwide and 
Canada. All ages. Since 1984. 
Free sample: Box 444-FB, 
Lenox Dale, MA 01242. @ (413) 
445-6309 or& http://www. 
concernedsingles.com 


(202)543-5560 - <dirpennhouse @pennsnet.org> 


CR ASECEEE CUES ECL E TL LURE LOSER EEE AERC 


5 Friends Music Camp—exciting, challenging, Quaker- rs 

A> sponsored summer program for ages 10-18—invites your a>, 
inquiries. Why do so many Friends Music Campers return year 

a after year? Music, musical theatre...friendships...canoe trip, rl 

rel soccer...Quaker community. FMC, PO Box 427, Yellow Springs, Z 

i 

Jd 


dg OH 45387. (937) 767-1311 or (937) 767-1818. 


ASTSTIFATIT III AIITST STATI IIIT IIIT IIIT IASI LISA 


| Friends House is a multi-level retirement community offering POSITION AVAILABLE: HEAD TEACHER 
| independent living apartments and houses, an assisted care living facil- 
tity, skilled nursing and an adult day services program serving resi- 
{dents and the wider Santa Rosa community. Located in Santa Rosa, 
Friends House is easily accessible to San Francisco, the Pacific Coast, 
redwood forests, and the vineyards of Sonoma and Napa counties. 
Friends House is owned and operated by Friends Association of Sery- 
ices for the Elderly (FASE), a California not-for-profit corporation. 
| The facility and Board of Directors are strongly influenced by Quaker 
traditions. The welfare and growth of persons within an environment 
which stresses independence is highly valued. Tour Friends House at 
our web site atwww.friendshouse.org. Friends House, 684 Benicia 
Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95409 (707) 538-0152 


Portland Friends School, a non-profit, Quaker school will 
open to serve elementary grades in September, 1999, with 
plans for expansion thereafter. The school needs a head 
teacher with some teaching experience, leadership skills, a 
vision for Friends education and a strong commitment to 
Quaker values. 

This is an opportunity to work with the school's Board in de- 
Signing curriculum, developing and implementing other 
school programs. Candidates should have the desire and abil- 
ity to work independently to help us establish a Quaker educa- 
tion community in Portland. 

Portland Friends School Board is comprised of members of 
Multnomah Monthly Meeting and Reedwood Friends Church, 
but operates independently of either. Interested persons should 
reply in writing to: Portland Friends School, Post Office Box 
14808, Portland, OR 97293. 


VOLUNTEER INTERNSHIP at Ben Lomond Quaker Center, a 
retreat and conference center near Santa Cruz, CA. Residential, one 
year beginning August. Great opportunity to grow spiritually and 
work in all areas of this Quaker nonprofit. Mountains, redwoods, 
housing, stipend, and benefits provided. Application deadline April 1: 
call 831/336-8333 email qcenter @cruzio.com for info. 


Small truck trailer. 
3 axle, Sth wheel, 
electric brakes. Built 
new 1994. Safely 
hauls 4-6 ton payload. 
Invested $3200. Sale 
price $1750. Guaran- 
teed excellent condi- 
tion. Art Emery. PO 
Box 861, Drain, OR 
97435. 


IT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE QUAKER UNIVERSALIST FELLOWSHIP TO CREATE A CLI- 
MATE FOR “MUTUAL ENLIGHTENMENT” within the Religious Society of Friends-and to nurture a 
unity in the Spirit and in the Inward Life,not in the outward uniformity of beliefs. Our relationships with 
oneanother should not be based on converting or confronting others, excluding others from membership, 
attempting to develop syncretistic faith and practice” statements or maintaining a silent “hygienic coexis- 
tence.” The great diversity of beliefs among Friends is by no means a liability. It is an opportunity to create 
a climate for a loving, listening spirituality within our meetings in which all attendees may release and 
# share the deepest witness of their belief system. Unless Friends can learn to understand each other, there is 
#! little chance that they will understand anyone else. For subscriptions and information, write: Quaker Uni- 
= versalist Fellowship, 206-B Shady Lane, Lexington, KY 40503. E-mail: QUF@ot.com 
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Friend, has thee renewed 
thy subscription to 
Friends Bulletin? 


Please send your subscription renewals by January 15. 


Individuals still only $24. 
Group subscriptions through Meetings: $19. 
Special introductory rate: $15. 


eHas your Meeting considered sending a subscription to 
your local community or college library as a form of out- 
reach? 

eHas your Meeting provided a subscription to new members, 
attenders, students, and others who might benefit from 
learning about the larger community of Western Friends? 


See p. 8 for a preview of themes and concerns that will be 
oe 4 addressed this year. 

Lucretia Mott as portrayed by Claire Leonard, Salt Lake City 

Photo by Tony Umile, Boulder Meeting 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE STATEMENT 
DEPLORING US MILITARY ACTION AGAINST IRAQ 


Philadelphia, PA, Dec. 16—AFSC views with utter dismay the newest US attack against the people of Iraq. We call on the Clinton ad- 
ministration to immediately cease all military action against Iraq. 

On the eve of momentous religious holidays for all three Abrahamic faiths, the US has taken actions that could, by the Clinton Admini- 
stration’s own admission, result in the death of 10,000 Iraqi civilians, even in a ‘medium case scenario.’ (16 November, The Washing- 
ton Post.) This is an enormous price to pay in civilian deaths, and will add to the hundreds of thousands of civilians who have already 
died as a result of sanctions. These figures need to be part of discussions among officials who make policy decisions about Iraq. These 
discussions have so far been conducted without due consideration of the humanitarian effects of sanctions and military actions. 

Moreover, AFSC finds it morally reprehensible that the US is bombing a predominantly Muslim country on 
the eve of Ramadan, by far the most sacred time of year for Muslims. AFSC opposes the use of violence at all 
times, but resorting to violence in a special year when Christmas, Ramadan and the Jewish festival of Hanukkah 
all fall in the same month, will alienate many people in the Middle East and make our goal of lifting economic 
sanctions and establishing a comprehensive regional peace that much harder to achieve. As Hillary Clinton stated 
recently in Gaza, “Whether we celebrate Ramadan or Christmas or Hanukkah we share common values, com- 
mon experiences and above all a common future.” 

We call on the United States government and the United Nations to respect the rights of all Iraqis to live and 
worship free from economic and military violence. Instead, all parties must work to build a common future based 


on respect and dignity for every individual. 
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